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The House of the People 


1, HE American common school is the expression of a 
2 mighty faith. It has grown up out of need and aspira- 

tion. It is the bulwark of those democratic ideals and 
rights for which mankind has sacrificed and suffered throughout 


nta the ages. 

i It is the home of light and of reason. It is the hope of a 
better tomorrow. The common school is the house of the 

- people. 

ira. During American Education Week let all the people gather 

iv as of old in the neighborhood school. 


Let them renew their faith in themselves and in their chil- 
es. _ dren. Let them discuss their problems and determine how 
their schools may be made better. 


Let them return to the house of the people and know that 
through this, their own house, they may again bring order and 
promise and hope to the republic—lJessie Gray, President, 
National Education Association. 
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IMPORTANT NEW HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Pahlow MAN’s GREAT ADVENTURE 


A vivid and vigorous introduction to world history—trich in 
original devices to interest the pupil. 


‘Tanner CORRECT ENGLISH 


Now a complete, up-to-date course in English—sound, flexible, 
and always stimulating. 


Gray and Jenkins Latin FOR TODAY 


A, revised edition makes more desirable than ever this excel- 
lent course—a pioneer in making High-School Latin both 
sound and interesting. 


For circulars, write to Ginn and Company 
* 45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. * 
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TRAVEL 
SECTION 


J. Calvin Lauderbach, prin- 
cipal of Chula Vista Junior 
High School,San Diego County, 
was delegate from California 
representing California Teach- 
ers Association at the Fifth 
Biennial Conference World 
Federation of Education Associations held in 
Dublin this past summer. 


In a recent letter Mr. Lauderbach reports in 
part as follows: 


(HE convention was interesting, in- 

! structive and inspiring. There was 

a noticeable spirit of earnestness 

and enthusiasm among the delegates. 

There was a definite realization that the 

schools of the world were passing through 

a most critical period. The addresses of 

the various conferences were delivered 

with extreme seriousness and in an atti- 
tude of real sincerity. 


The central theme of the convention 
was the responsibility of the school sys- 
tems of the nations to take a prominent 
part in the social reconstruction of their 
own countries. 


One of the departments which contrib- 
uted greatly to the consideration of this 
central theme was the department of So- 
cial Adjustment, under the direction of 
Dr. Frances Moon Butts, chairman of the 
Social Adjustment committees of the 
Association. Too much commendation 
cannot be given to Dr. Butts for the effort 
and work which she had clearly invested 
in this field since the last convention. 


Another outstanding conference was 
that of the Herman-Jordan committees 
conducted under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid of the Univer- 


NEWS 


W orld Federation 
Conference at 


Dublin 


sity of Southern California. 

A comprehensive and 

excellently worked out plan 

for the teaching of the 

principles of international 

friendship and good will 

was presented by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas 

and the Herman-Jordan Committees. 
These principles were: 


Statement of Principles 


The following general statement is the result 
of expressions from leading teachers in many 
countries. They are the consensus of opinion on 
the subject. The Department of Teacher Train- 
ing is directly credited with this group of prin- 
ciples with some modifications. 


Instructional Materials 


1 Desirable material should be presented as a 
part of the work in geography, history, English, 
foreign language, music, art, play, etc., rather 
than as separate courses. In the revision of 
courses provision should be made for these 
objectives. 


2 Children should be given the facts con- 
cerning other peoples but should be allowed to 
formulate their own attitudes of mind. The 
materials used should be distinctly concrete and 
objective. 

3 Revision of materials and devices now in 
use in such a way as to include in them only the 
facts about other peoples and nations. 

4 The use of magazines and other current 
materials in preference to the use of text books 
as a means of keeping pace with economic, 
political and social progress. 

5 The advance of technology should not be 
neglected. The study of applied science affords 
a fruitful means of unifying interest. 

6 Visual education methods (selected films, 
slides, posters, pictures, magazines, etc.) em- 
ployed to make children acquainted with the 
home life, surroundings and interests of children 
in other lands. 

7 Radio is giving ‘promise of great assistance 
in bringing peoples together in thought and 
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sympathy. It can be used in the school-room 
and in adult education. When we can turn on 
the radio in a school room in France, America 
or elsewhere and hear the children of Ireland 
sing their folk songs, or recite their lessons, it 
must bring these children into closer understand- 
ing. 


Major Objectives 


1 To promote world-wide friendship without 
creating local disloyalty. 


2 To create a genuine world understanding, 
based on knowledge and respect. 


3 To realize that education is the only sure 
agency for producing desirable changes in 
civilization. : 

4 To create a passion for and a knowledge 
of the truth in reference to peoples and nations. 


5 To break down prejudices, selfishness and 
undue boastfulness and pride on the part of 
youth. 


6 To acquire the proper attitude toward war 
as opposed to other means of settling disputes 
between nations. 


7 To create a real national patriotism, a 
patriotism that calls for loyalty without sus- 
picion, distrust and hatred of other nations and 
peoples. 


8 To strive for fair consideration to be shown 
toward other nationalists. 


9 To create a new state of mind which 
will transcend national boundaries — translating 
knowledge into new modes of conduct on the 
part of the individuals composing all nations. 


General Principles of the Curriculum 


1 The several social studies aim at objectives 
in the same field. In large measure they aim at 
the same objectives. 


2 Power to co-operate with others in desir- 
able ways in carrying forward social movements 
is to be developed by co-operating with others 
in desirable ways in forwarding social move- 


ments. + 


3 Back of all right social action, there must 
be right social attitudes, valuations, apprecia- 
tions and desires. Preparation for right func- 
tioning must take adequate care of these basic 
qualities of mind. 


4 One comes to know and to appreciate any 
country or people by living the life of that coun- 
try or people. Naturally actual life in the coun- 
try is most effective; but since this is usually 
impossible and since even direct observation is 
usually excluded one must mainly or wholly 


depend upon the vicarious participation and in- 
direct observation of pictures and reading. 


5 One develops an interest in social groups. 
functional and territorial, and in the affairs and 
problems of such groups by participating directly 
or indirectly in the affairs of those social groups. 
Lacking such experience one remains oblivious 
and indifferent. 


The delegates were greatly impressed 
with the spirit of hospitality, friendship 
and kindness which was shown them, not 
only by the educational officials of Dub- 
lin, but also by all of the Irish people. 
Nothing was left undone that would pro- 
mote the happiness of the delegates and 
make their visit an extremely pleasant one. 


Excursions into the surrounding coun- 
try, teas and receptions by the Lord Mayor 
and the Irish government, as well as the 
American Consul, were tendered to visi- 
tors in the city. 


I am sure that the delegates caught the 
spirit of international co-operation and 
understanding which the various depart- 
ments sought to teach and I am confident 
that an immense amount of good will be 
done toward international friendship and 
understanding as the delegates return to 
their respective school systems and carry 
back reports from the meeting. 


I wish to express my appreciation to 
you for making it possible for me to rep- 
resent the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. I considered it a real honor and 
privilege. 

* * * 


The Denver Convention 


THEL M. ROSELAND, delegate from the 
Los Angeles Kindergarten Club to the 
Denver meeting of Association of Childhood 
Education, reports that the convention made it 
possible for scores of classroom teachers from 
all over the United States to attend and become 
acquainted with the great leaders and the mod- 
ern methods of education. 
California had the distinction of having had 
the largest number of delegates in attendance. 






































































































































































































































INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


8.8:0 2.44 
ROOMRATES w 
TO TEACHERS 


REDUCED RATES 
in 
COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
MAIN DINING 
ROOM 


$2.50 SINGLE 
$4.00 DOUBLE 
with Bath 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrance 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 

MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 





A Mediterranean Cruise 


James Boring Announces a Mediterranean 
Cruise on the S. S. Columbus 


AMES BORING, head of the internationally- 
J known travel organization which bears his 
name, announces that he has chartered the S. S. 
Columbus, luxurious cruising steamer of the 
North German Lloyd, for a Mediterranean cruise 
which will sail from New York City on Feb- 
ruary 10 next. 

That this cruise is to take place on the Colum- 
bus is one of the most interesting and important 
facts concerning it. This beautiful, finely ap- 
pointed ship is the running mate of the Bremen 
and Europa and provides an unsurpassed cruis- 
ing ship-home. 

This will be Mr. Boring’s 11th Mediterranean 
cruise and as in the case of previous trips will 
be under his competent personal direction. The 
party will visit every country on the Mediter- 
ranean. Another fact that will be of special 
interest to prospective members is that it will 
accommodate approximately 650 people—about 
400 first class ad 250 tourist class. 

By means of the exceptional speed for which 
the Columbus is noted and through careful plan- 
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ning of the various shore trips, Mr. Boring will 
enable members of the party to enjoy visits to 
many out of the way cities and islands, in addi- 
tion to a leisurely tour of North Africa, Spain, 
France, Italy, the Balkans, Egypt, Turkey and 
the Holy Land—all this with the advantage of 
not having to remain too long away from home. 
* * * 


English Convention in Detroit 
ELEANOR Boykin, New York City 


ALIFORNIA will be represented on the 
program of the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, to be 
held in Detroit November 30 to December 2, by 
Lee Emerson Bassett, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Miss Evalina Dowling, of the Jef- 
ferson High School, Los Angeles. Professor 
Bassett will address the conference on speech 
and oral English. Miss Dowling will take part 
in the conference on international relations, dis- 
cussing “Education for National Co-operation.” 
Recent Experiments and Experiences in Eng- 
lish Teaching will be the theme of the conven- 
tion, the twenty-third held by the National 
Council. 

Of interest to educators generally, in view of 
the public attention recently focussed on chil- 
dren’s reactions to movies by publication of the 
findings of the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, will be the report of the Council’s novel 
experiments in cultivating photoplay apprecia- 
tion through the English classes of 50 high 
schools. The report will be presented by Wil- 
liam Lewin, of Newark, chairman. The radio 
and its relation to English teaching will be dis- 
cussed at a conference presided over by Max J. 
Herzberg, chairman of the newly formed radio 
committee. 

The sessions will be interspersed with social 
gatherings and with motor trips to Detroit’s far- 
famed automobile factories, beautiful Belle Isle 
Park, and other points of interest. 

It is hoped that a sizable delegation from 
California will attend the convention, The time 
difficulty can be overcome by the use of air 
transportation, the flying time from Los An- 
geles, for instance, being only 18% hours. 

The three transcontinental companies,—Amer- 
ican Airways, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, and the United Air Lines,—have offered to 
co-operate with the teachers in giving the most 
advantageous terms and service to those who 
wish to go to Detroit by air. 

Information may be obtained from the offices 
of the companies or’from the Public Relations 
Committee, 246 Waverly Place, New York. 
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Reduced Fares in Japan 


EACHERS visiting Japan are allowed 
D tweaa reduced railway fares so substantial 
that it is well to know of them beforehand. 
These rates run from 20% to 45%, depending on 
the number in the party asking for the rate. Ask 
your travel agent for particulars, as a certificate 
must be obtained from the Japanese consulate, 
or the Department of Foreign Affairs, showing 
that such party travellers are destined to Japan 
for sightseeing. 


* * * 


Adventures in Sumatra 


Leo A. Marks, teacher in the Los Angeles 
schools, recently while on sabbatical leave, made 
a world tour. Among his adventures were,—a 
trip through the unexplored wilds of northern 
Sumatra; an interview with a cannibal chief; a 
week with Harry Carr in Japan; and visits to 
European capitols. 


“Northern Sumatra,” he declares, “is the most 
beautiful spot in the world. The mountain, 
jungle and plains are lush with flowers and 
great forests. It is one of the few spots in the 
East Indies about which little is known. Some 
day it will be opened up for all.” 


A Trans-Continental Tour 


ISS S. EDNA MAGUIRE, principal of 

Tamalpais Park School, Marin County, 
and member of the Board of Directors of the 
California Teachers Association, made an inter- 
esting trans-continental trip last summer which 
included the Chicago World’s Fair and the Na- 
tional Education Association convention. 

“The greatest thing I saw on my journey was 
the United States,” declares Miss Maguire. She 
visited historic spots in Montreal, where two 
charming young ladies pointed out to her, cannon 
taken by the British at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. Arrived at Boston, Miss Maguire wrote 
back to the young women, “you have the cannon 
but we have the hill.” 

Boston, Concord, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Mount Vernon, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, New Orleans, Santa Fe and the colony of 
cliff dwellers near by; at every point the traveler 
sought buildings, art, monuments and sites asso- 
ciated with strategic experience in United States 
history. 

In. the west, her tour included the Grand 
Canyon and Glacier Park where picturesque 
Indian life is preserved. 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 


of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


chew gum... 


F children like chewing gum, let them 
chew it and enjoy it. Particularly is it 
good for 3-to-6-year-olds, the proper 
development of whose jaws helps deter- 
mine whether their permanent teeth 
come in straight or crowded. For every 
age it supplies some of that necessary 
chewing exercise which the modern 


daily diet for most part is so deficient in. 
Ask any scientific dentist the relation be- 
tween chewing gum and health. There is 
a reason, a time and place for gum. 


N-22 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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California Teachers Association Honor Schools 


CCORDING to records at state headquarters, the first group of teachers to enroll 
100% in C. T. A. for 1934 is the staff of Gonzales Union High School, of which 
Fred A. Kelly is principal. This group of teachers has been 100% for many years and is 


very proud of its record. 


The second report received at headquarters is from the Cloverdale High School faculty, 
enrolled 100% for 1934. Mr. A. Pym Rhodes is principal. 





Two Arizona College 


Presidents 


R. GRADY GAMMAGE, new president ot 

State Teachers College at Tempe. Arizona. 
has come to that position after eight vears as 
president of the teachers college at Flagstaff. 
He succeeds Dr. Ralph W. Swetman, of whom 
mention was made in our last issue. 


He was greeted with the largest freshman 


class in the history of the college on the opening 
day of school this fall. 


He is widely known in Western educational 
circles as a competent, scholarly and far-sighted 


administrator. He. will do a great work at Tempe. 


President Gammage brings to Tempe a fresh 
enthusiasm for higher education far-reaching in 
its effect. He is known throughout Arizona and 
the West as a progressive civic leader and as an 


educator who has had phenomenal success in his 
chosen field. 


Dr. T. J. Tormey, formerly of the University 
of Iowa, has succeeded Dr. Gammage at Flag- 
staff. At the time of his election Dr. Tormey 
was a research worker for the University of 
Iowa, where he received his doctor’s degree in 
1932. His work was for the National Commis- 
sion on Social Studies. In addition, he directed 
the graduate thesis work for elementary educa- 
tion courses. 


Dr. Tormey graduated with an A. B. degree 
from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1914. 
Upon completion of this work he became super- 
intendent of schools at Independence, Iowa. 
During the World War he was a member of the 
Aviation Corps. 


Leaving the service in 1921, Dr. Tormey be- 
came superintendent of schools at Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa, serving for 10 years, 1921 to 1931. 
For five summers he has been a faculty member 
at the summer session of Iowa State Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls. 


The Teacher and Public 
Opinion 

At the recent N. E. A. summer meeting in Chi- 
cago, Miss Gertrude Mallory (President, Los An- 
geles High School Teachers Association; member 
Board of Directors, California Teachers Associa- 
tion; Librarian, Benjamin Franklin High School) 
read an interesting paper on “The Teacher and 
Public Opinion.” Limitations of space prohibit the 
publication in full of her address, but we take 
pleasure in reproducing the following excerpts: 


ORTUNATE is the teacher who is able to 
answer in the affirmative such questions as 
the following: 


1. Is my attitude toward my work one that 
is worthwhile? 


2. Am I helpful to other teachers? 
3. Am I loyal to administrators? 


4. Do I have faith that the Board of Educa- 
tion believes its first duty is to the school 
children? 


5. Am I a reliable guide to the child in his 
world of thought and fancy? 

6. Have I a sympathetic understanding of 
the public view-point? 

7. Is my attitude toward life one in which the 
chief emphasis is service? 

8. Do I realize that I am a member of a 
group that has had an enriching share of edu- 
cational advantages? 


“Educators must do all the things that the 
teacher of a century ago did, and be helpful and 
useful citizens of the community. Today, they 
also must do more by establishing radio bureaus 
and bureaus of public relations. Through the 
old method of personal contact and such new 
techniques as radio, favorable public opinion 
must be created.” 
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A Great Leader Retires 
Roy W. CLoup 


R. JOSEPH MARR GWINN, super- 

intendent of schools of San Fran- 
cisco, on September 12, 1933, announced 
to the Board of Education his purpose to 
ask for retirement as superintendent, to 
take effect June 30, 1934. 

In making this announcement, Dr. 
Gwinn set forth his reasons for relin- 
quishing his position as head of the San 
Francisco schools. His statement was 
most dignified. It clearly indicated that 
although there was no legal nor just rea- 
son for terminating his service in the Bay 
city, he was actuated by a desire to pre- 
vent further conflict either with his gov- 
erning board or with any of the factions 
that have been bothering his adminis- 
tration. 

During the past year the San Francisco 
grand jury endeavored to present matter 
prejudicial to Dr. Gwinn and his adminis- 
tration. We shall not discuss the motives 
which were attributed currently as the 
reasons for the grand jury attack. 

The grand jury found nothing to warrant 
any action on its part, except to make 
certain recommendations to the Board of 
Education. The Board of Education,— 
failing in its attempt to secure a copy of 
the testimony upon which the grand jury 
is said to have based its recommenda- 
tions,—conducted its own investigation of 
the matters referred to in the grand jury 
report. 

The Board's report answered what it 


NUMBER 8 


termed “incorrect conclusions and find- 
ings contained in the grand jury report” 
and found nothing in its whole investiga- 
tion to cause it to impugn in the slightest 
degree the honesty or integrity of any 
member of the school department. The 
Board did place the responsibility upon 
Dr. Gwinn for recommending the salaries 
of twelve teachers, as provided in a rule 
of the Board, and also held him indirectly 
responsible for errors of subordinates. 
The Board’s report further states “We 


Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, a great American school leader 
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must further recognize that primarily the 
function of the Department is educational. 
That the Department has made magnifi- 
cent strides in this field during the ten 
years of the present Superintendent’s in- 
cumbency cannot be denied, and is at- 
tested to by the leading recognized educa- 
tors of the country.” 


Because of apparent conflict between 
the city charter and the state law, a mem- 
ber of the Board secured an opinion from 
the city attorney as to the length of the 
term of office of a superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco. The city attor- 
ney held that the charter prevails and that 
the superintendent serves at the pleasure 
of the Board. He also ruled that the reso- 
lution of the Board in 1931 re-appointing 
Superintendent Gwinn for a four-year 
term beginning July 1, 1931, was “an idle 
act.” 


The state law fixes the term of a super- 
intendent of schools at four years. A 
question thus arose as to the term of 
service of a superintendent in San Fran- 
cisco. This created a feeling of unrest, not 
only on the part of the members of the 
Board but also on the part of the super- 
intendent. It is interesting to note that 
the Board in its report made no refer- 
ence to the opinion of the city attorney, 
which opinion held that the superintend- 
ent serves at the pleasure of the Board. 


It is greatly to be regretted that any 
city charter contains matter which may 
appear to supersede state law. In this re- 
spect the right of a city in relation to the 
state should be exactly the same as the 
right of the state in relation to the Fed- 
eral government. Certain privileges are 
given to the states. These may be limited 
either favorably or unfavorably, but the 
state cannot encroach upon the preroga- 
tives of the Federal government. A like 
condition should exist between a city and 
the state. 


If a condition continues such as the 
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conflict in San Francisco, difficulties prob- 
ably will multiply and legal discrepancies 
may become a source of much trouble. 


T will be many years, no matter who 

follows him, before there will be a 
superintendent who will have rendered 
greater service to San Francisco than has 
Dr. Gwinn. Coming as he did under try- 
ing circumstances and finding within the 
system buildings which had long since 
passed their usefulness and many phases 
of educational work which had to be 
changed, Superintendent Gwinn cheer- 
fully and without fear faced the situation. 
Today the San Francisco public schools 
are recognized as outstanding among the 
fine educational institutions of the state 
and of the nation. 


Dr. Gwinn has served as President of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He has also 
been President of the National Council of 
Education and of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Education Association. He is internationally 
known as one of the great schoolmen of 
America. 


For four years Dr. Gwinn was presi- 
dent of California Teachers Association. 
During that time he wielded a most ben- 
eficent influence upon state educational 
policies, a leadership that worked for the 
welfare of all the schools of California. 
His kindly, friendly handling of problems 
won him the affection and respect of 
teachers throughout the state. The par- 
ents of the children in the public schools 
have come to regard him as a true friend 
of their boys and girls. 


His Official Statement 


Dr. Gwinn’s statement in announcing 
his purpose to retire ‘is published here- 
with in full, in order that his friends may 
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know the reasons, in his own words, for 
severing his official relationship with the 
San Francisco schools at the close of this 
school year. 


San Francisco, California, 
September 12, 1933. 


To the Honorable, the Board of Education 


of the City and County of San Francisco: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


HROUGH the courtesy of your Board, 
ys igs was submitted to me the report of 
your investigation of the school department. 
Your report shows, conclusively, that the charges 
made against the Superintendent by the Grand 
Jury and others are unwarranted. 

A recent court decision and future develop- 
ments will show how thoroughly unfair these 
charges have been, and how vicious and unde- 
served have been the attacks that have been 
made upon the School Department, myself, and 
other members of the administrative staff. 


Charges Are Solely Fiscal 


All charges that have been made have been 
based solely on bookkeeping and _ financial 
accounting. It is highly significant that no 
charge of any nature has been brought against 
the educational program of the San Francisco 
schools, or my ability as an educator. Your re- 
port finds that in no way is the honesty or 
integrity of any person impugned. 


Your report fixes the responsibility on the 
Superintendent for recommending the salaries of 
twelve teachers appointed since the adoption of 
the salary schedule recommended by the Citi- 
zens’ Salary Committee in 1930. While the rec- 
ommendations for the appointment of these 
twelve teachers came from my office according 
to the regular routine, as superintendent, I 
accept the responsibility for making the recom- 
mendation to the Board. The recommendations 
were all adopted by the Board and properly so, 
since the salaries recommended were strictly in 
accord with the Board’s rule governing the 
salaries of new teachers at that time. The 
attempt to make a rule drawn at another time 
and to apply to another class of teachers, not 
new teachers, apply to new teachers is, to say 
the least, certainly questionable. 


In fixing responsibility for making, interpret- 
ing and enforcing rules your Report calls atten- 
tion to the conflicts which have for many years 
and still continue to exist between the Charter 
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and the State school laws, and also to the com- 
plexities and difficulties in determining the extent 
to which rules made for specific cases and special 
times are to be applied. 


Attention is also called to the fact that there 
are instances where differences in judgments 
among Board members in applying rules have 
existed. I desire to note that in several instances 
the attorney for the Board has changed his rul- 
ings, and that a recent court decision has re- 
versed the findings of the special accountant. 
I believe that future developments will show 
that many errors in judgment have been made 
by the special accountant in interpreting rules, 
Charter provisions and laws. When methods of 
payments of teachers based upon Charter pro- 
visions are judged from a basis of State law in 
conflict with the Charter provision, naturally 
judgments will be made in conflict with the 
methods of payments that had been followed. 


Some of the types of errors noted in your 
Report involves legitimate differences of judg- 
ment in interpretation of rules. For example, type 
“k” of your special accountant is in conflict with 
the opinion of the City Attorney given on No- 
vember 21, 1932. Which is correct, the interpre- 
tation made by the special accountant or by the 
City Attorney? 


In the administration of the San Francisco 
school system, responsibility must be shared by 
all who have to do with that administration. As 
I see it, the credit for its success far exceeds the 
blame for errors or failures. The Superintendent 
must accept his full share of the responsibility as 
must also the Board of Education since under 
both the Charter and the State law the Board is 
charged with the responsibility of making all 
rules and regulations and of fixing all salaries. 


HEN I was first appointed Superinten- 

dent of the San Francisco Public Schools, 
I had prepared and had in mind a plan for the 
development of the schools and for the placing 
of the schools of San Francisco, and its per- 
sonnel, upon the very highest plane. I had 
hoped to see this realized during the years of 
my superintendency. 


The main objectives of my plan were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Complete re-organization and the expan- 
sion of the school system on the Elementary 
School, Junior High School, Senior High School 
and Junior College plan. 

2 Acomplete program of school buildings re- 
quired by the re-organization plan and for the 
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adequate and safe housing of all the children in 
the San Francisco Public Schools. 


3 Develop and operate a modern progressive 
type of curriculum in all the schools and adapted 
to the varying abilities and needs of the children 
and to the present and future needs and demands 
of San Francisco. 


4 Raise the standard of qualifications for all 
teaching positions, and carry forward a program 
of training of teachers in service and place all 
appointments and promotions of teachers and 
administrators on a professional and merit basis. 


I realized when I came to San Francisco that 
there was a faction, both in the schools and 
among the citizens, which was opposed to the 
change which had been made in the Board of 
Education and method of appointment of the 
Superintendent. I had hoped through the accom- 
plishment of my plan that I would be able not 
only to hold the support of those responsible for 
the change in the Charter, but also to win the 
support of those who had opposed the change. 
For only by the united support of all the people 
of San Francisco can our schools be properly 
developed and placed on the highest plane. Much 
of these objectives has been accomplished with 
the co-operation of the Board of Education, the 
administrative staff and the teachers. 


These accomplishments during the past ten 
years have given to the San Francisco school 
system a standing both within the State, and 
over the whole country, of which those who are 
interested in San Francisco and the public 
schools may well be proud. I am content to let 
my services as Superintendent, and as an edu- 
cator, be judged by these results as they now 
appear, and will continue in the future. 


Building Program Now Halted 


The economic depression, beginning almost 
four years ago, checked and has now stopped 
the school building program. The re-organiza- 
tion plan can go forward freely only with the 
building program. At this time, the change in 
Junior and Senior High School re-organization 
is about two-thirds completed. Nothing has been 
done to provide and organize a Junior College. 
There appears at this time little hope that the 
necessary funds to complete the building pro- 
gram can be provided within the years during 
which I had planned to serve as Superintendent. 

The accomplishments during the past ten 
years, unfortunately, have not been made with- 
out difficulties. Although I have had the loyal 
support of the larger part of the teaching and 
administrative corps of the school department, 
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I regret that from the beginning of my service 
there has been partisan opposition and disloyalty 
from some of those who opposed the change in 
the Charter, and who more recently have planned 
and carried forward this most unfair attack upon 
me. 


They caused propaganda to be spread against 
me both within and without the school depart- 
ment, and, in fact, against the program of edu- 
cation I was supporting, to the end that there 
has been much mis-informaion circulated. The 
distortion of the facts, and in many instances 
absolutely false statements have made the sit- 
uation very difficult for me and have robbed me 
of much of the pleasure which I should have had 
in my work as Superintendent of Schools. 


UE to the fact that I now realize that eco- 

nomic conditions have made the comple- 
tion of the re-organization plan impossible dur- 
ing the years of my superintendency, and to the 
fact that those who have opposed my school 
program have produced a situation where my 
continuing as superintendent would be without 
satisfaction to myself, and without freedom from 
continual harassment in working out the school 
program, and since there is no other way, within 
my control, to clear this situation, I deem it best 
to announce to you at this time that I am willing 
to retire from the school department at the end 
of this school year, June 30, 1934, although my 
contract extends to June 30, 1935. 


I make this announcement at this time since 
the Board will require time to seek another to 
act as superintendent of the San Francisco 
schools. Should the Board be successful in se- 
curing the services of the new superintendent 
before June 30, 1934, I am willing to ask the 
Board to relieve me of the duties of superin- 
tendent at the time my successor is ready to take 
office. 


It is with a very real regret that I have come. 
to this conclusion and at no small personal sac- 
rifice, but since there is no other way, within my 
control, to clear the situation and having at heart 
the interests of the schools of San Francisco, I 
believe that my decision is a proper one. I trust 
that my successor will not be harassed and 
hampered by factionalism and political man- 
euvering, and that he will have the whole-hearted 
support of the entire school department and the 
citizens of San Francisco, for only with such 
support can he hope successfully to carry on an 
education program that will be for the benefit 
of San Francisco. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joseph Marr Gwinn: 
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Fresno Teachers Salaries 


May R. McCaropte, Fresno High School 
Council Member, California Teachers Association 


UR Board of Education was advised by the 
(Fives County District Attorney that it 
must, on May 15, set salaries for the year 1933- 
34. Because of the general hard times of 1932- 
33 our salaries had been cut 10% from that fixed 
in the salary-schedule. 

Now, since the Legislature had not adjourned 
(final adjournment), and since no one could be 
certain what its final action would be, and, also, 
since there was a great fanfare about what the 
tax delinquency would be, our Board of Educa- 
tion set the salaries for this year 10% lower 
than last year or 20% lower than the salary- 
schedule as a “safety first” or precautionary 
measure. 

The Board assured us, however, that when 
things were finally settled and it knew what to 
depend upon it would pay just the same as last 
year, if it could. 

After the people voted for the Riley plan, 
whereby the State would pay the part of the 
school money formerly paid by the county and 
the Legislature voted to raise the money by a 
sales tax, the Board knew it would have the 
money to pay our salaries, and so they were 
restored to last year’s figure. 

I might say in passing that the tax delin- 
quency wasn’t nearly so great as those who 
deal in scare-heads had said it would be. Fur- 
thermore, some of those who did not pay their 
taxes, let them go delinquent for the reason the 
Legislature had declared a moratorium on taxes 
as far as the penalty was concerned. 


Our Board never intended to cut us if it’ 


could be helped. It intends to restore the salary- 
schedule as soon as times make this possible. 
The members of the Board felt that it would be 
much better for the teachers to plan on a re- 
duced salary and get it than to plan on having 
the same salary this year as last and then not 
get the final payments next summer due to a 
shortage of funds. 

We all feel that the Board acted very wisely. 
The salaries were put in the budget at the same 
figure for this year as for last, and so when the 
tax plan was definitely settled the Board knew 
what to depend upon, and it restored our salaries 
to last year’s figure. Had the Board not put 
last year’s salary figure in the budget this could 
not have been done. 

We'd certainly be in a sorry plight if the 
sales tax were done away with, as we’re depend- 
ing on it for a large part of our school money 
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as well as for relief to our farmers from the 
intolerable tax burden on their land. Everybody 
is paying the sales tax, and as far as I can see 
it is not hurting anyone. 

The only thing I can see that is wrong about 
it is the way it is collected. It is rather irritating 
to most people to have a salesman say, every 
time one makes a 15-cent purchase, “One cent 
tax, please.” It would be much better, I think, 
if the salesman would simply say “16 cents, 
please.” 

Every time you buy a gallon of gas you pay the 
tax and you know you're paying it, but the gas 
man does not constantly tell you about it. 


* * * 


Modesto Teachers Salaries 


. H. BRADLEY, superintendent Modesto 

schools, at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Education, reports that the Board raised the 
contracts of all certified employees—elementary, 
high school and junior college—ten per cent. 


This gives back to the elementary school very 
nearly the same salary range it had before. It 
gives back nearly one-half of the amount depre- 
ciated in the high school and most of the depre- 
ciation in the junior college. 

a 


Los Angeles School Plants 


EORGE W. McDILL, president of the 

Los Angeles City Board of Education, in 
a recent statement concerning the reconstruc- 
tion and strengthening of school buildings dam- 
aged by the Long Beach earthquake, states that 
there are in the Los Angeles school district 395 
sites and on these sites are located 1691 struc- 
tures, exclusive of 800 miscellaneous small build- 
ings. 

Of the 1691 structures, 670 are classified as 
masonry. A cursory and preliminary survey 
immediately after the earthquake revealed that 
194 of these were damaged. 

Of the 127 frame buildings, 49 were damaged. 
Ten of the 894 bungalows were damaged. 

* * * 


New President for. World Book Co. 


O. S. Reimold, for many years vice-president 
and sales manager, has recently been elected 
president of World Book Company, following 
the retirement of Caspar W. Hodgson, who 
founded the company in 1905. The present direc- 
tors of the company, all of whom have been 
associated with World Book Company for some 
time, are L. W. Blaisdell, William C. Ferguson, 
Ernest Hesse, Kaspar M. Hodgson, F. Edward 
Kaula, Arthur 8S. Otis, and Mr. Reimold. 
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Building an Adobe House at Schoo! 


FANNIE FREEDMAN, Teacher, Fairview School, Newberry 


County, is working on an adobe house, the 

dimensions of which are 8 by 12 by 7% 
feet. We have, at the time of this paper, almost 
completed the house; which consists of the 
house proper, a built-in bookcase, fireplace, two 
windows, and a porch. We intend to add a patio 
about 4% feet high on the west side. 


Feon.is SCHOOL, in San Bernardino 


The house is to be a desert museum. The 
pupils are working on pottery, a mineral collec- 
tion; an insect and a flower survey are to be 
added in time. In addition, the house will be 
used as a library, for primary projects, and as a 
rest-room (a cot is to be built by the boys). 


There were 22 pupils in September 1932, when 
the project was started, and now there are 31. 
The boys are under the leadership of Edward 
Hughes and Milton McCoy. The girls are under 
Kathryn McCoy, Lillian Schmitt, and Myrtle 
Henderson. The materials are adobe and sand. 
The tools are alt local. The girls, by making a 
pretty. block-quilt, selling the school newspaper, 
and giving entertainments, raised the money 
necessary for the new lumber and windows. 


Our supervisor, Fred W. Clooney, was pres- 
ent when the pupils were telling their summer 
experiences. One eighth grade pupil, Edward 
Hughes, had spent the previous summer helping 
his stepfather build their family home of adobe. 
Mr. Clooney suggested that since we had a 
leader, an adobe house for the year would be an 
excellent idea. Interest was immediate. Although 
there is much to be done the pupils are working 
as enthusiastically as at first. 


It has been found possible to wrap the entire 
school curriculum about the adobe house. The 
children prepared a large permanent chart, 24 
by 36 inches, illustrating the various studies— 
such as primary activities, arithmetic, English, 
geography, history, art, nature-study, physical 
education—as they. were connected with the 
house. 


The primary grades have had their reading 
charts, number-work, spelling, oral English, art, 
singing, health stories, and some physical edu- 
cation, all centering about the house. The chil- 
dren have written letters to their supervisor tell- 
ing of the progress of the house and what they 


do to help, for English. These are illustrated 
chiefly with their own art work. Examples of 
these follow. 


How to Make Adobe Brick 


We use sand 

We use adobe 

We use ten parts of sand 

We use ten parts of adobe 

We mix the adobe and the sand 
We use water with it 

We put the adobe in molds 


We are drawing pictures 
They show the adobe house 
We like this house best 
Marilyn drew this picture 
We like our adobe house 


Dear Mr. Clooney: 
We have a new pupil 
Her name is Jean 
In the adobe house we have the floor and 
the porch 
We hope to see you soon 


Love 
Second Grade 


The children are so interested that many par- 
ents have said that the conversation at home has 
centered about the house and the resulting 
activities. 


Informal arithmetic has been a daily occur- 
rence in connection with the house. A set of 
problems for each grade was worked out, using 
actual experiences. 


English, both oral and written, has arisen 
naturally from this situation. Discussions have 
been continuous, on such matters as, where the 
house was to be built, how large it was to be, 
what direction it was to face, where to get the 
adobe and the sand, the tools, how many bricks 
to make, how to raise the money, who was to 
work on certain days; with the coming problems 
of furniture, pottery, collections, etc. We have 
written to foreign countries, to various sources 
in the United States for information, as well as 
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for illustrations of houses. Examples of letters 
from foreign countries follow. 


American Consular Service, Madrid, Spain 


Mr. Edward Hughes 
Yermo : 

San Bernardino County 
California 

Sir: 

In reply to your letter dated December 7, 1932, 
in which you requested particulars concerning 
Spanish houses, you are informed that in Spain 
there exist a great variety of buildings, from 
the large, modern apartment house, built of 
granite, concrete, or brick, and containing the 
latest luxuries, to the humble hut of the farm 
or village, built of stone and earth by the owner. 


It is therefore obviously impossible to describe 
each type of building and give an estimate of its 
cost. In some of the larger cities there are build- 
ings, which cost millions of pesetas to construct, 
while the simple earthen house of the country 
probably costs very little in money. 


As a rule, when a building is constructed in 
Spain it is meant to last a long time, and one 
seldom sees a house torn down to make way for 
another house. There are many houses which 
have been standing for hundreds of years, and 


occasionally one of these falls and crushes the 
occupants, 


A picture of one of these houses published in 
today’s paper is enclosed herewith, which will 
give you some idea of the appearance of an old 
building composed of earth and stone and 
wooden beams, It is the rotting of the latter 
which often causes the collapse. 


A prominent feature of the typical Spanish 
house is the “patio’’ or court yard, which is often 
very beautiful and serves as a summer living 
room for the family. It is usually paved with 
tiles, and sometimes has a fountain in the center. 


The face of the house presented to the street 
may be very plain, giving no hint of the arrange- 
ment within, unless the door leading to the patio 
should be open, in which case one has a charm- 
ing glimpse of the interior. 


The houses in the small poor villages are 
usually very simple affairs of a few rooms, 
badly lighted, and sometimes with earthen 
floors. They have roofs of thatch, tile, slate, or 
flat stones. There is no means of artificial heat, 


except the fire which is used for cooking the 
coarse food. 


Although there may exist villages in Spain 
which are not supplied with electric light, I have 


never yet encountered one in my extensive 
travels throughout that country. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Curtis C. Jordan 


American Consul 


American Consular Service, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Miss Myrtle Henderson 
Fairview School 
Newberry, California 
Dear Miss Henderson: 

I have received your letter of December 7, 
1932, in which you ask for information on the 
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“typical” Scotch house, and in reply I have 
pleasure in telling you that the older houses in 
Edinburgh and other Scottish cities are built 
almost entirely of stone, with slate roofs, two, 
three, four, and five stories above the basement 
floor, and extend in solid rows along the streets, 
many with small gardens at the rear. 

In the poorer sections of the cities the build- 
ings are tenement houses. Many of the older 
dwellings have now been divided into flats. Since 
1919 there has been much house construction in 
Great Britain under government-aided housing 
schemes, and since that time 142,586 houses have 
been built in Scotland with government aid, 93,- 
403 by local authorities, and 28,308 by private 
enterprise. 


Some dwellings were also built by public 
utility societies and housing companies. Most of 
these houses have been constructed of brick or 
hollow-concrete blocks, with slate roofs, but 


2551 steel houses were erected by one concern 
for the government, 


In addition to the houses built in Scotland 
since 1919 under government housing schemes, 
about 15,000 dwellings of two to five rooms each 


were erected without government assistance of 
any kind. 


Average costs of four types of government- 
aided houses built in Scotland in 1931 follow: 
Three-apartment flat, built in block of four 
apartments, £299 ($1455 at par exchange); 
three-apartment tenement, three stories, built in 
block of six tenements, £276 ($1343); three- 
room cottage, two stories, built in block of two 
cottages, £333 ($1620); three-room cottage, one 


story, built in block of two cottages, £365 
($1776). 

As a result of housing activities during the 
last thirteen years, suburban residential districts 
of bungalows, and other types of new houses, 
with gardens and garages, have become features 
of Scottish cities, 

I am enclosing herewith a post-card view of 
a street in one of the older residential districts 
of Edinburgh. The houses in this street were 
built more than 100 years ago. 


Trusting that this information will be of some 
value to you, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
Austin C. Brady 


American Consul 


American Consular Service, Berne, Switzerland 
Mr. Milton McCoy 

Fairview School 

Newberry, California 

Sir: 

It is desired to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of December 7, 1933, asking for a 
picture, and some details of a typical Swiss 
house. 

In the mountainous parts of Switzerland the 
chalet is the typical house. The foundations and 
base are made of stone and the upper part 
entirely of wood. 

The floors are wood, also in many cases the 
roofs; however, some roofs are made of slates. 
The cost of a Swiss chalet varies according to 


(Please turn to Page 51) 
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Shall We Maintain Our Democracy ? 


Witrarp E. GIivens, President 
California Teachers Association 


HE American people, masters of 
; the most advanced machinery that 
the world has ever known, blessed 
with the greatest natural resources of any 
nation in the world, heirs of the culture 
of all races and ages, have been faced with 
economic confusion. As a people we have 
everything needful to banish poverty and 
to afford plenty for each of our 123,000,- 
000 people, yet we have allowed an eco- 
nomic system to be built up that at reg- 
ular intervals causes confusion, poverty, 
and want on the part of millions of our 
people. 
During the last four years we have had 
a depression that has thrown millions out 
of work, consumed the savings of years 
of toil, caused hundreds of thousands of 
children to suffer privation, brought eco- 
nomic despair to large numbers of our 
young people, spread a feeling of fear and 
uncertainty throughout our entire coun- 
try, and brought us squarely face to face 
with some of our cherished ideals. 


Teachers Must Assume Citizenship 


Teachers in order to meet the situation 
squarely must assume the responsibilities 
of citizenship in the fullest meaning of the 
word. We must not only strive to protect 
the educational interests of children dur- 
ing these times, but we must play a more 
active part in the life of the community. 
We must refashion our philosophy if neces- 
sary and reorganize the public school pro- 
gram in light of the vital needs of the 
times. 

Our nation stands in the presence of 


momentous decisions. Since our earliest 
days as a nation, different groups within 
our country have been guided by two 
opposing philosophies. The first may be 
called the democratic; the second, the 
aristocratic. The social doctrine of 
Thomas Jefferson as it has been devel- 
oped makes paramount the general wel- 
fare of all the people. The social doctrine 
of Alexander Hamilton would organize 
the state about the interests of a privileged 
class. 


T is becoming increasingly apparent 

that there is a powerful group in 
America which does not want public 
school educational opportunities given to 
all the people. They do not want a high 
level of general intelligence. They are 
willing to establish an economic caste 
system by which a few of their number 
will control the rest of the people. 

The real battle is not over finances. It 
goes deeper than that. The real problem 
which we have to face squarely is whether 
in the United States of America we will 
preserve our democracy in its fullest 
meaning and with its fullest opportuni- 
ties to all of the people, or allow a few 
economically influential people to turn us 
as a nation away from the democracy 
which has been built in this country since 
1776. 

As teachers in the great State of Cali- 
fornia, we must as American citizens 
squarely face and help solve the big prob- 
lems of our nation. This calls for a breadth 
of understanding and a sincere patriotism 
founded upon actual conditions. 
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Why | Belong to California Teachers Association 


The following excellent statement is taken from a recent issue of San 
Francisco Public Schools Bulletin, volume 5, number 7. (See also Page 53.) 


E desire at this time to lay before 
all members of the certificated 
staff a brief statement setting forth 


the reasons why they should join, or re- 
join, California Teachers Association. 


In general: 

1 Any individual who is sincerely in- 
terested in teaching must have an appre- 
ciation of the value of a professional 
teachers organization. The C. T. A. is ‘that 
organization in the State of California. 


2 State-wide interests must always be 
borne in mind when it comes to problems 
of teaching and of teachers, since public 
education is a State concern and not 
merely a local affair. Hence it follows 
that a state-wide organization of teachers 
can function best in matters governmental 
and legislative. 


3 Suitable financial support must be 
provided for such an organization if it is 
to carry out its work effectively. The 
only support that comes to the C. T. A. 
is through the payment of dues by its 
members. 

4 The amount of dues is very small 
in relation to the payments made to sim- 
ilar organizations by men and women in 
other departments. of professional, busi- 
ness, or industrial life. The amount of 
dues is $3.00 per year. Dues for the year 
1934 are now payable. 


Specifically : 

The teachers of San Francisco should 
be deeply appreciative of the fine service 
rendered by the C. T. A. during the past 
year, particularly during the meetings of 
the Legislature. 

It was only through the unfailing leader- 
ship afforded by the Association in marshal- 
ling the forces of public opinion through- 


out the State that measures destructive of 
the best interests of children and teachers 
alike were refused passage. San Fran- 
cisco teachers who appeared before the 
Legislature have reported that the cause 
of education in California would surely 
have suffered irreparable harm if it had 
not been for the unceasing efforts of Mr 
Roy Cloud and numerous loyal support- 
ers of the C. T. A. 


Bills adversely affecting teachers tenure, 
salaries, retirement, sick-leave, residence 
and marital qualifications would have be- 
come law were it not for the influence of 
the C. T. A. Bills which sought to cripple 
evening schools, continuation education, 
physical education classes were vigor- 
ously and successfully opposed. Of all 
the legislation affecting teachers, only the 
kindergarten bill became law, and this 
only after the Governor’s veto was over- 
ridden by one vote. Truly, this was a re- 
markable record. Teachers have had ample 
opportunity to follow the course of legis- 
lation by reviewing the legislative letters 
sent out each week by Mr. Roy Cloud and 
it should be unnecessary to amplify fur- 
ther on the fine record of achievement. 


There are other years ahead. We can 
rest assured that the enemies of public 
education, including those who seek to 
undermine the present status of the teacher, 
are even now planning a new invasion at 
the next Legislature. We must unite to 
keep our fighting lines intact. The State 
organization of the C. T. A. offers our 
best means of maintaining and safeguard- 
ing the rights of children and teachers. 


The need is too great to permit any one 
to say, “Let others carry my obligation.” 


(Please turn to Page 57) 
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Seeing the Crisis Through | 


Jesste Gray, President, National Education Association 


EVER before has a strong national 

organization been so vital to the main- 

tenance of the schools and the welfare 
of teachers as it is at the present. Movement 
toward recovery in all fields is on a national 
scale. The vigorous drive against depression is 
centralized in the nation’s capitol. Momentous 
decisions are being made daily. Representation 
of teachers at Washington is imperative. That 
representation is provided by an alert corps of 
officers and a trained headquarters staff ready to 
go into action on short notice. No occasion to 
do so is neglected. 


The influence of the organization is greatly 
strengthened by a prestige gained through the 
three-quarters of a century in which it has been 
the voice of the nation’s teachers. The Associa- 
tion is known and respected. It has never been 
motivated by selfish aims. Its recommendations 
are sought in high councils whenever any far- 
reaching activity that touches upon public edu- 
cation is proposed. 

The activities of the organization have been 
recently enlarged under 
the stimulating and 
dynamic leadership of the 
Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education 
appointed by the National 
Education Association and 
the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


The Joint Commission, 
through its organization 
of consultants and its 
plan of regional meetings, 
is tying together school 
officials and state and 
local teachers organiza- 
tions in a vigorous pro- 
gram to defend the 
schools. The strength of 
your local and state asso- 
ciations depends upon 
your membership and in- 
terest. The success of the 
program depénds - upon 
your co-operation—now. 


The times call for still 
more extensive organiza- 
tion and more intensive 


Jessie Gray, President N. E. A. 


effort. Never before the present economic break- 
down have the American people generally gone 
backward in the support of their schools. Finan- 
cial crises have come and gone, but somehow a 
way has always been found to preserve inviolate 
the fundamental right of every child to a fair 
start in life. This right is greatly abridged in 
hundreds of communities today. 

Unless the profession is willing to assume an 
unusual responsibility for influencing the thought 
and action of the public concerning free and uni- 
versal education during the critical year ahead, 
we can expect to spend the next decade in re- 
climbing to heights already achieved. 

Powerful voices are lifted today in ap- 
peals for help to protect banks, to build 
ships and highways, to restore business in- 
comes, to guarantee prices of commodities. 
Our profession must speak for the nation’s 
schools. 

There is work for every teacher. Join your 
local, state and national associations at once. Do 

not stop with the pay- 
ment of annual dues. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with the 
program of the profession 
in your community, your 
state and the nation. 
These programs will be 
outlined in the confer- 
ences of your local group, 
and in the journals pub- 
lished by the state and 
national education asso- 
ciations. Consultants of 
the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency will call 
for your assistance. 


Let us take advantage 
of every opportunity to 
carry the case for the 
schools to the _ people. 
Plan an effective observ- 
ance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 


Invite parents to your 
classrooms. Visit the 
homes of your pupils. 
Make plans now for vital- 
(Please turn to Page 63) 
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Crashing the Barriers 


EvizaBETH Banxs Marsu, Los Angeles City Schools 


NE day when Johnny Jones’ mother 

mother went to the door to greet her 

12-year-old son, just home from junior 
high school, John fell at her feet in eight sep- 
arate pieces. These pieces were exactly the same 
length and the same distance apart. Because 
mothers always recognize their young, even in 
a state of mutilation, this mother identified each 
piece. 

They lay before her, twitching horribly: arith- 
metic, geography, agriculture, physical education, 
music, English, penmanship, and homeroom. On 
looking more closely she saw that the pieces of 
eight bore the stamps of eight different teachers. 
Eight! 

Muttering to herself, “I was afraid this would 
happen,” the mother gathered up the bits in her 
apron and re-assembled John. She fed him 
Italian paste for supper to stick him together 
again and rubbed him well with olive oil before 
she put him to bed. 


John wobbled a good deal when he started 
off in the morning, but the mother realized that 
the law required her to send her child to school, 
regardless of whether the school was an assem- 
bling plant or a distributing center. 


However, she herself never went near the 
school again, not for P.-T. A. or anything, be- 
cause, she said, the sight of a high school or a 
high school teacher made her sick. When the 
teachers heard of her heresy, they declared that 
there “ought to be a law” against mothers 
“talking down” the teachers. 


Then upon another day, a man with a bald 
head and a title of some importance, got up in 
meeting and told the school people gathered 
before him that they were using antiquated 
methods in the secondary schools, methods 
which were almost as bad as those used in col- 
leges, only colleges were generally too sterile to 
use any methods at all. He asserted that the 
high schools “disintegrated” boys and girls. 


Whereupon “On to integration” became the 
cry of the day, even as “unit of interest,” “activ- 
ity” and “project” each had been a call-to-arms 
in former days. 

Wary administrators began to cast their jaded 
eyes upon their neighbors to see what programs 
of “integration,” if any, were in operation. They 
made discoveries, too, both at home and abroad. 


They found that the high schools which “strive 
and thrive” had adopted an hour period, com- 
bining recitation and study, also that they had 
combined the home-room with one of the reg- 
ular classes, and that they never carved the 
young adolescent into more than six pieces per 
day. 


Other schools, they found, were experiment- 
ing with keeping the young student under one 
teacher for two periods, where he studied two 
kindred subjects, such as English and history. 
That device helped but little, unless the teacher 
had a unifying plan. 


Other schools, they found, had telescoped 
their departments, primarily as an economy 
measure, but also in a laudable effort to 
“integrate” the child and the curriculum. But 
calling a faculty together and telling them that 
the barriers between departments must go and 
had gone, had not, per ipse, made one blade of 
grass grow where eight grew before. 


One Administrator, an impatient neophyte, 
remarked to another Administrator, “D’you rea- 
lize, Bill, that there’s a lot of hooey about most 
of our pretty schemes? Some department head 
or promotion-seeking teacher shoves an elab- 
orate chart before us or splashes red, green and 
purple chalk all over the board in faculty meet- 
ing, and we’ve been falling for it. But that sort 
of thing isn’t doing the kids a bit of good. I’m 
going home and see if any of my teachers are 
doing anything with this integration game.” 


And he did and they were. 


He found liaisons going on between history 
and music, art and history, foreign languages 
and music, English and history, music and lit- 
erature. Some of these liaisons were still infants; 
some were neglected, but many were sturdy 
and well-developed. 


HE Administrator did some prolonged and 

sustained thinking. Then he made plans 
designed to prevent any student from undergo- 
ing more than five or six teachers per day, for 
combatting one teacher after another is, after 
all, an administrator’s job. 


Next he called in the head of the history de- 


partment and made him Chief Liaison Officer, 
for it was evident to the Administrator that his- 
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tory could send the most roots into other depart- 
ments. 


In the course of the conference the Adminis- 
trator challenged the head thus: “I have found 
many sections where liaisons are fruitful, but I 
don’t suppose you can entangle mathematics or 
science with the humanities or even with each 
other, can you?” 


No Showy Reports 


“That, too, can be done,” replied the newly- 
appointed Chief Liaison Officer, “but give me 
time. Now to do this job, I want to work with 
and through the teachers and let them work with 
and through the youngsters. I want none of 
these white-washed, superimposed superstruc- 
tures upheld by the teachers with false en- 
thusiasm or with derision. And there’ll be no 


showy report to which you can ‘point with 
pride.’ ” 


“T am rebuked,” said the Administrator. “Go 
on and tell me more of your plans.” 


“I’m going to call a group of teachers to- 
gether, A7, we'll say. The rest of you can be 
having a faculty or departmental meeting, may- 
be. I'll ask the teachers what they are doing or 
want to do by way of correlation, to use an old- 
fashioned term. That'll start them.” 

It did start them, too. 


Miss A, an English teacher, suggested to her 
A7 class that they find ideas for pictures in their 
favorite poems and then draw the pictures in 
Miss B’s art class. Later, Miss B gave an ex- 
hibit of the drawings, and the children strolled 
about, grinning in a heightened fashion. Two 
teachers, two subjects, one class, all fused into 
one, and everybody happy. 


The administrator found that the liaison idea 
broke out here and there, both in the junior and 
in the senior high school which he administered. 
He learned to applaud his Chief Liaison Officer’s 
edict that there would be no coercion in these 
affairs, for, after all, these are times of peace. 


He learned that the reason the history depart- 
ment abounded in contacts was because in this 
school, the historical pageant was measured not 
in terms of a nation’s wars but rather by its art, 
its music, its literature, its science, its industry, 
and its great men and women. 


E visitéd a class where the students were 

dwelling on the early days of France. It 
naturally followed that they called upon the 
music department to give them Charlemagne’s 
favorite hymn “Veni Creator Spiritus.” 
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He also visited a classroom where the music 
class had come into the physics laboratory for 
an actual demonstration of the mysteries oj 
pitch and tone. 


In fact, that Administrator learned to visit 
classes where interesting “integrations” were 
taking place. 


A 9th grade English class made strides in oral 
composition because they were having a chance 
to discuss the home life of the quail, the crab, 
and the burrowing owl. That class was thor. 
oughly entangled with their class in general 
science. 


An 8th grade English class, using pioneer ma- 
terials for oral and written composition, dis- 
played such a persistent curiosity over Kit Car- 
son, Davy Crockett, and how the pioneers lived, 
that the “unit of interest” remained alive for 
weeks. 


The English teacher whispered into the Ad- 
ministrator’s ear that she was having lots of fun 
since she had begun to pilfer from the history 
department. “Junior high school composition 
gets a little thin unless you have expository ma- 
terial, such as history and science,” she added. 


The Administrator found good co-operation 
between the biology teacher and a teacher of 
hygiene and also many other such correlations. 


Being fond of music, he particularly enjoyed 
the felicitous team work of the poetry and music 
classes. 


Once every month the energetic music depart- 
ment performed a major part in a poetry-music 
program. 


Music and Poetry Dance Together 


All the classes in English literature assembled 
at a given period in the music hall where they 
were given mimeographed programs, containing 
the words to the songs they were going to sing 
or hear sung. They all joined in singing such 
old favorites as the ballad “Barbara Allen” or 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 


Sometimes they listened to a member of the 
music department sing Ben Jonson’s “Have You 
Seen But a Bright Lily Grow” or they heard the 
Glee Club sing Herrick’s “Gather Ye Rosebuds.” 


One month, the program covered Elizabethan 
lyrics, the next month, the seventeenth century 
songs, and so on. They travelled all the way 
from Chaucer to Masefield under the guidance 
of the literature teacher, living through the 
periods with the aid of history, and, most im- 
portant of all, feeling the world’s great poetry 
with the aid of music. 
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The Administrator felt that those boys and 
girls left that hall with personalities that were 


on the road to being “integrated.” 

Now this administrator knew that no milleni- 
um had arrived, but there came days when he 
felt that he could hear growth going on around 
him. 

“We've made a start,” he said to his Chief 
Liaison Officer, “I’m sure Johnny Jones and his 
sister Sue are going home to their parents more 
nearly ‘assembled’ than they used to be.” 


“Yes,” answered the C. L. A., “we'll develop 
sound tactics eventually, if we only keep in mind 
the welfare of the youngsters. But about this 
correlation-integration movement; it’s queer that 
not one new contact has developed through the 
telescoping of departments. Previous to our so- 
called re-organization, the music department 
maintained over twenty correlations and the his- 
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tory department half as many more. The other 
departments had varying amounts. All of them 
were the spontaneous outgrowths of teacher- 
interest, not of combining departments.” 

Mr. Administrator looked up alertly; the his- 
tory man went on. 

“T believe we'll always have to have science 
departments, music departments, art, history, 
and so on, instead of these new combinations.” 

“T think you’re right,” commented Mr. Ad- 
ministrator. “Who would want an ‘arty’ music 
teacher, or a ‘physicky’ math. teacher? Not I! 


UT I am thoroughly committed to the pro- 

motion of correlations between teachers 
alive to their subject-matter and its possibilities. 
I hope that through these cross-wires we can 
make a pattern of Johnny Jones program so he 
can return to his mother all in one piece at the 
end of the day.” 





Our Elementary School Orchestra 


Miss Fak Criark, Teacher of Intermediate Grades 
Loleta Grammar School, Humboldt County 


WO years ago one of the boys in our 

school displayed a new, inexpensive har- 

monica. He very proudly played “Old 
Black Joe” to a group of admiring friends. In a 
few days I noticed a number of new harmonicas 
on the playground. .It wasn’t long until we had 
a group of 25 or 30 practicing faithfully. We 
were able, during the year, to learn a large num- 
ber of pieces, both old and new. 

This club, being the first of its kind in the 
community, was asked to play at various club 
meetings and entertainments. 

The next year the youngsters weren’t content 


with just the harmonicas (accompanied by the. 


piano), but asked if they might bring other 
instruments, upon which they had been taking 
private lessons. Most of us were on the alert 
for improvements, and before long we had quite 
an orchestra assembled. 

It happened that the harmonicas were tuned 
to the key of “C,” so that the other instruments 
must play music in the key of “C” also. After 
writing several pieces for them, I wondered if 
it would be worth the trouble and time that I 
was taking. All doubt has been erased from my 
mind, however, as the pleasure they seem to 
have gained is worth much more than all the 
time I might have spent writing music for them. 

As our contribution to the annual Public 
School Week program, our orchestra presented 


a group of musical numbers. In addition to the 
25 or 30 harmonica players, we now have two 
guitars, three violins, six ukeleles, one miniature 
bass drum, one triangle, one tambourine, one 
snare drum, and a piano accompanist. Nearly 
all the harmonica players were in the original 
harmonica club. 

The orchestra grew out of the suggestion of a 
small group of youngsters. The players are very 
faithful. We find that although we have but one 
practice each week we have in our power a large 
collection of music. Not only are the children 
familiar with a group of songs, but also many of 
the boys who “knew they couldn’t learn to 
sing,” now enjoy the music period and now sing 
both at home and at school. 

The members of the orchestra are children 
from the third to the eighth grade inclusive. 
While some were graduated this past May, it 
is our hope that others will take their places 
and so we may be able to keep the orchestra 
going. 

Recently a new radio station was set up in 
our city. We were able to arrange a broadcast 
which proved thrilling to both the children and 
their parents. 

I hope that I have been able to lay a rudi- 
ment of a foundation for any of the children 
who might be interested in taking up orchestra 
work later in their school-life. 
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Group Study Plan in Music 


EstHer N. Reynoxps, Longfellow School, Berkeley 


( ‘etn st have been organized on the 

group study plan in many subjects. Such 

a plan of class organization approaches 
most nearly the ideal of individual instruction in 
providing for individual differences, with the 
additional advantages of arousing a specific in- 
terest in the subject, creating group conscious- 
ness, and providing opportunities for leadership 
and followership, essential in a democracy. With 
these objectives in mind, at the suggestion of 
Victorine Hartley, supervisor of music, the 
writer inaugurated the group study plan in music 
in her sixth grade at Longfellow School. 


Operating on this plan, the class is divided 
into five groups, or “choirs,” with a pupil leader 
chosen by each choir. Each leader is given a 
copy of the monthly outline and is held rigidly 
responsible for the group under him. A certain 
part of the room is assigned to a given type of 
work, according to the following outline: 

1 Ear-Training Center, 
equipment. 


with a piano as 


2 Music-Writing Center, or Dictation Center, 
with blackboard, several staff liners and chalk 
as equipment. 


3 Sight-Singing Center, with required num- 
ber of study books for the group’s use. 


4 Key-Board Study Center, with large, indi- 
vidual, three-octave key-board charts, made by 
the pupils, as equipment. 


5 Musical-Terms-Study Center, with books, 
paper, and pencils to use in the study of terms 
found in the study of art songs and glee club 
music. All art songs and glee club songs are 
taught and directed by the teacher. 


Before the music period, the choir leaders con- 
fer with the teacher. Together they decide on 
the special exercises to be done that day in each 
specific type of work. Dictation exercises for writ- 
ten work, ear training, and key-board work were 
at first compiled by the teacher, but later on, the 
leaders took part in making up the exercises, 
deciding what intervals and intermediate tones 
in the key should be studied and given special 
drill. A definite outline for the day is made so 
that each leader knows just what problems are 
confronting him and his group. 


At the music period, each group goes to a 
designated Center. In this way they move from 


Music by the Group Study Plan 


1. Ear-Training Center. 
2. Music-Writing Center. 


3. Sight-Singing Center. 
4. Key-Board Study Center. 


5. Musical-Terms-Study Center. 
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center to center without confusion or loss of 
time, the teacher working with the group that 
seems to be having difficulty of any kind. At 
first certain individuals were a little distracted 
by other groups at work, but in a very short 
time all learned to modulate their tones and ac- 
tions so that this difficulty was soon eliminated. 

At the close of the music period the class has 
a general conference. Leaders are called on to 
give brief reports on any difficulties encountered 
or any special achievements made by members 
of their groups. One group may be selected by 
the teacher to demonstrate some particular 
phase to the other groups. Criticisms are made, 
suggestions offered, participation called for. 
Thus a standard is set up as an ideal pattern to 
be followed. From time to time leaders are 
changed, giving many children opportunity to 
develop in leadership. 
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HE writer feels that the value of the out- 
"I died has more than exceeded her expec- 
tations. There is marked accomplishment on 
the part of every individual in the class far be- 
yond what could have been brought about by 
the regular class method of instruction. 

The procedure creates a desire on the part of 
each individual to bring up his musical knowl- 
edge. This is especially true in singing, because 
pupils who would not attempt to sing in the 
regular class, are prompted to do so by the stim- 
ulation of group competition. 

Probably the most significant outcome of the 
method of organization is the training in citi- 
zenship. Promptness, courtesy, industry, atten- 
tion and self-control are developed and estab- 
lished. The interest and enthusiasm of the en- 
tire group more than repay the teacher for the 
extra effort spent in preparation. 





Progress in Home Economics Teaching 


Greta Gray, Associate Professor of Home Economics 
University of California at Los Angeles 


pupils are almost invariably taken into ac- 

count. By the provision of trade schools, of 
professional schools, and of higher education 
for leisure, the economic levels are recognized. 
While in most subjects of instruction there is 
no need of modification of content to suit the 
economic levels of different groups there is one 
subject in which such modification is of para- 
mount importance. This is Home Economics. 

The wise and thoughtful teacher realizes that 
the problems of households on different planes 
of living are not the same. The kind of food, 
shelter and clothing available to families with 
incomes of $100 a month are not the same as 
for those with $300 a month. The goods and 
services, other than necessities, which the low 
income family may enjoy are fewer and in a 
lower price range than those which the family 
with a high income may have. Some of the ways 
in which difficulties of personal relationships 
may be adjusted in families with high incomes 
are not within the reach of families of lower 
economic status. 

The socially-minded teacher uses in her les- 
sons on food, clothing, shelter and management 
the situations and materials which are found in 
the environment of her pupils. The careless self- 
centered teacher is likely to base her work on 
situations and materials found in homes and 


[: education the psychological levels of the 


neighborhoods on a high income level, the one 
to which she herself is accustomed, or even the 
one upon which she would like to live. 

Because too many have belonged to this latter 
group home economics has in some quarters 
fallen into disesteem. To correct this the teach- 
ers of home economics should study the con- 
sumption habits of the families from which their 
pupils come and be sure that what they teach 
is applicable to the situation and will improve 
the level of living if applied. 

We have some very good figures on income 
distribution in the United States in 1918 given 
by W. I. King in “Income in the United States.” 
It takes time to collect and analyze such data as 
those upon which King’s figures are based and 
we have no later work which might approximate 
today’s conditions. Certainly more people are in 
the lower-income groups today than in 1918. 


According to King over 38% of all 
incomes were less than $1000 a year; 
33% had incomes between $1000 and 
$1500, about 14% had incomes between 
$1500 and $2000, 8% between $2000 and 
$3000, 3.7% between $3000 and $5000, and 
a little over 2% above $5000. 


In normal times an income of $1200 to $1500 
provides for a family of four only the minimum 
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level of living, the “Minimum for Health and 
Efficiency” or “Health and Decency” as it is 
called. In normal times 40% to 45% of this 
income is spent for food; 20% for rent, fuel and 
light; 12% to 15% for clothing; and 25% to 
27% for miscellaneous items. 

Many schools, however, are in districts where 
the majority of family incomes are less than 
this, a comparatively few are in districts where 
they are higher. Progressive home economics 
teachers study the economic conditions of the 
families from which their pupils come, and the 
marketing opportunities of the neighborhood, 
then base the work on what they have learned. 

They do not feel it essential to teach the mak- 
ing of frozen dishes in a mechanical refrigerator, 
serving luncheons by the light of candles and 
with drawn shades, or how to make and serve 
canapes when the family lives on the “minimum 
for health and decency” level. 

Instead they show how much may be saved 
by the wise choice, selection and buying of food, 
by making simple cakes and pies at home, by 
making jelly and jam, pickle, soup, salad-dress- 
ing and similar items too frequently bought 
ready-made. And they make sure their pupils 
learn how to prepare these things. In the same 
way progressive home economics teachers 
adjust their work in other lines to the needs of 
their pupils and to the ways in which these 
needs may be satisfied. 

The aim of home economics is to raise the 
level of living in so far as this may be done 
through the housewife and her helpers, by teach- 
ing them how to produce goods and services 
at home, how to choose goods, how to buy and 
how to plan for the best use of time and money. 
Also, how to make the most of community facil- 
ities and of life in the home. To do this, teachers 
must begin with the situation as it is, not be 
content to hold up an ideal beyond the powers 
of their pupils to attain. 


* * * 


Radio Courses for Teachers 


NIVERSITY OF UTAH Extension division, in 

co-operation with the Utah State Depart- 
ment of Education, offers over station KSL in 
Salt Lake City, a radio course in classroom 
organization and management. The course is 
conducted by Dr. L. John Nuttall, Jr., superin- 
tendent of Salt Lake City schools, formerly pro- 
fessor of elementary education in University of 
Utah. 

The use of radio to reach the teacher at work 
has always been a possibility. It was not until 
last year, however, that the Extension Division, 
after much careful experimentation, developed 
a technique which assured the teacher of a 
course, practical, up-to-date, and of a standard 
warranting university credit. 
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What Kindergartens Do 


HAT is the purpose of the Kindergarten? 

was the question recently asked of a 
University Extension group, attended for the 
most part by primary grade teachers. Ten min- 
utes was the time allotted for a written answer. 
Miss Ella Howe, a teacher of first grade for 
many years, at Columbus, Ohio, having been 
impressed by the lack of training of the children 
coming directly from the home to the class- 
room, following the closing of kindergartens at 
Columbus, submitted the following: 


“The kindergarten provides a free, happy 
atmosphere in which a child can grow naturally, 
His interest is awakened and attention follows. 
He develops power of expression, because he 


has the opportunity to give free expression to 
his ideas. 


“He learns through association with other 
children, the beginning of self-government, a 
respect for the rights of others. He learns to 
use his senses intelligently, and gains the power 
of concentration so lacking in many children. 

“His handwork makes him more skillful in 
manual work. Through excursions, social con- 
tacts and projects. and the many activities 
offered in the kindergarten, he learns much con- 
cerning the world about him. This affords many 
avenues by which his mind may be reached. 


Kindergarten is Foundational 


“By building meaningful concepts, creating a 
keen interest in books, and developing a certain 
degree of self-control, the kindergarten gives 
the child a splendid foundation for future work.” 

Without kindergarten training, numerous un- 
desirable social habits have to be overcome be- 
fore the child can begin to learn the funda- 
mentals of handling the tools and techniques of 
learning, according to Miss Howe, a sister of 
Miss Elizabeth Howe, a teacher in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, and press chairman for 
the Los Angeles Kindergarten Club. 


* * * 


Jessie Sherwood Smith is president of the Art 
Teachers Association of Southern California (ad- 
dress, 553% South Coronado Street, Los Angeles). 
Joseph Scott, prominent Los Angeles citizen and 
active in civic betterment, in commenting upon 
Art in Education, has stated that “Art should 
have a place in the curriculum of our schools 
because not only does it soften the asperities of 
life and stimulate interest in spiritual values, 
but it also gives an opportunity for our young 
people to ‘find’ themselves and their latent abil- 
ities.” 
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In the Days of Louis the Sixteenth 


A Play by Seventh and Eighth Grades of McCabe Union School, Imperial County 
Mrs. VERA Fenn, Teacher and Principal of School 


How the Play Was Written 


UR class, the 7th and 8th grades, was to 

give the assembly program for the fol- 

lowing month. We had been studying 
about France. It was so interesting that we 
decided to have our play based on the period of 
French history dealing with the Revolution of 
1789. 

After this was decided, everyone handed in 
written ideas. These were then read aloud. The 
class chose the ones they considered best for the 
play. 

The following day seven children went into 
the library to begin the actual writing of the 
play. One acted as a scribe and wrote down 
what the others suggested. The ideas which had 
been chosen were taken by the group and elab- 
orated upon. Later four more children joined 
the group, bringing the total to eleven. 

When the part of the play which we called the 
First Act was written, it was read to the class 
for criticisms and suggestions. Then it was re- 
vised, rewritten, and finally given to Mrs. Fenn, 
our teacher, for corrections. 

The Second and Third Acts were written in 
much the same manner. However, the second 
proved very troublesome because we were unac- 
customed to the manner of speech in those days, 
so we were compelled to ask our teacher for 
help. With this exception the play was written 
entirely by ourselves.—Georgietta Townsend. 


Act I 
Roadway in rural France. 
Evening 1780. 


Characters: A group of weary peasants, some 
feeble with age, are seen going to their homes 
after a hard day’s toil in the fields. 


Scene: 
Time: 


Their conversation follows: 


Q:: I am so tired! 


Come, mother, I'll help you. Just lean on my 
arm, 

I feel like I can’t stand much more. If I have 
to stand this much longer I'll be in bed for 
weeks to come. 

We're all so tired, let’s stop for awhile by the 
side of the road and rest. 

What miserable lives we peasants lead! 

And why is it so, I ask you? 


Why is it so? 
as I. 

Yes, ask any peasant. He’ll tell you the 
answer. It is to provide luxuries for King Louis 
and his court. 

We must do away with him and his proud and 
foolish nobles. 

We'll never live 
his grave. 

Down with Louis! 

We've been taxed long enough and we're tired 
of cultivating someone else’s land. 

Not only cultivating someone else’s land, but 
being taxed for the privilege of working the soil. 

The land tax is terribly unjust but the salt tax 
is even worse. : 

Yes, the salt tax, just think of it! 

It’s outrageous! Each one of us and our chil- 
dren over seven years, has to buy seven pounds 
of salt a year, whether he can use it or not. 

Our one family alone has enough salt to keep 
the whole village for months. 

I wonder where they get all the salt they 
make us buy? 

Goodness knows! 

Pierre, you’re a lucky man to have only three 
in your family over the age of seven who have 
to buy the king’s salt. 

Yes, I suppose I am, but even that makes 21 
pounds a year. How can I ever use it? 

Just be thankful you haven’t my big family. 
I have to buy salt for seven or 49 pounds a 
year. 

We have so much I can’t find a place to put it. 
If only our scrawny old cow could eat more it 
might help out a little. 

(Laughing) E'ven the cow won’t eat it. 

Jean, if you’re wise, you'll remain a bachelor 
and only have to buy seven pounds for yourself. 

Yes, and I have five pounds of that left over 
each year. 

If we could only buy food with the money we 
spend for salt, we might have enough to eat. 

Out of the 78 bushels of potatoes I harvested, 
50 bushels went to pay the land tax and 20 
bushels for salt. That leaves me eight bushels 
for all my hard work. I’m getting tired of that! 

I raised 84 hens and had to give all but nine 
to pay taxes. To my notion something must be 
done. Many rumors are on foot that things are 
going to happen very soon. 

The people of our country are getting pretty 
disgusted with the way they’re being treated. 
It’s about time for a rebellion against such a 
rule. 

Secret meetings are being held everywhere. 
Plans are being made to bring about the down- 
fall of Louis. 

I heard from Jean that they’re going to hold 
a secret meeting in Pierre’s old wine cellar to- 
night. Yes, we men must all go. 

It'll go hard with us if Louis’s gendarmes find 
out about these secret meetings. They’ll never 


You can answer that as well 


in peace until Louis is in 
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find out cause we'll go under cover of darkness. 
I'd hate to be caught though, for I still want 
to stay in one piece. 


Some laugh at this 

Far better to be dead than live any longer 
like this. 

Why not sing a stirring song to give us cour- 
age and raise our spirits? The song “Marche 
Lorraine” tells about St. Joan of Arc who led 
our people to victory years ago. Let’s sing it. 

Sing “Marche Lorraine” 


(Child cries) Mother! I’m hungry! 

Hush, dear. We'll go home now and get some- 
thing to eat. 

Yes, come on everyone, it is getting dark and 
we must return to our homes for a bite of food 
and a bit of rest before the meeting tonight. 


All leave stage: Curtain 































































































Act II 


Scene: The great hall in the palace of King 
Louis XVI. 


Time: 
























On the eve of the Revolution. 


Characters: King, Queen, Page, Nobles, Ladies 
of the Court and Tapestry Weaver. 


King enters and seats himself on throne; 
Page follows 


Page: You look very splendid Your Majesty. 

King: I must look my best for some very dis- 
tinguished people will be here tonight. 

Page: I assure that you look your very best, 
Your Majesty. y 

King: How do you like my new court costume? 

Page: It is of the very best material that 
could be procured, and it is most becoming, Your 
Majesty. 

King: And how do you like my new wig? Is it 
fit for a person of my importance? 

Page: Oh, it makes you look very handsome, 
Your Majesty. 

King: Bring me a mirror that I may judge for 
myself how fine I look, 

Page: Very good, Your Majesty. 


Leaves room 


King: No man must look better than I for I 
am a worthy king and no man must appear 
better than the king. 


Page returns with mirror 


Page: You may see for yourself, Your Majesty, 
that what I have been saying it entirely true. 


Hands mirror to King 


King: I am indeed a worthy king. But I 
should like a bit more powder added to my wig. 
Page: Yes, Your Majesty, I have it here. 


Powders wig; King again looks at himself 


King: Summon the Queen so that she may see 
how well I look. 


Page leaves; Queen enters 
Queen: You summoned me, Your Majesty? 
King: Yes, my dear, I wish to know if you 
approve of my new court costume. 


Queen: You look very handsome in it, Your 
Majesty. 
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King: It pleases me to have your approval, and 
you look very beautiful, too, my Queen. 
Page: The guests are coming, Your Majesty, 


Guests enter. As they pass King and Queen 
bow or courtesy 

Lady: 
Majesties. 

King: ’Tis a very pretty speech my lady. 

Lady: But very true Your Majesty. 

Noble: I do not wish to cast a shadow upon 
the evening’s entertainment but I feel that you 
should know we were threatened on our way to 
your palace. 

King: I shall send my gendarmes after them 
immediately. 

Noble: The dissatisfaction is growing among 
the peasants, Your Majesty. ; 

King: Oh, yes, there are many foolish rumors, 
but nothing really serious will come of it. 

Noble: But Your Majesty, it is more serious 
than you think. They blame you and us for their 
plight. 

Noble: (bowing) Your Majesty, there are 
rumors that the peasants are having secret 
meetings. 

King: Pshaw! My soldiers will take care of 
them. I have given orders to break up such 
meetings. 

Noble: Yes, there are also rumors that they 
plan to attack this very palace. 

King: My dear people, you are unduly alarmed! 
I promise that they shall be punished. 

Queen: Come, come, ladies and gentlemen, let’s 
not waste our time by talking of the foolish 
peasants. Let’s enjoy ourselves. 

King: Yes, let us sing together “The Minuet.” 


Sing “The Minuet” 


Queen: And now if Your Majesty is willing we 
will dance the minuet. 


Dance minuet; at the last strains of the 
music; Page enters very much excited 


Page: Your Majesty! Your Majesty! The 
peasants have gone mad! They threaten the 
lives of all! Run for your lives! 

King: The dogs! ‘Tis an outrage! Summon my 
soldiers! 

Page: The soldiers have left the palace to help 
put down the uprisings. 

Noble: They are at the very gates! 

Noble: Where shall we go? 

Page: Run for your lives! They’ve broken into 
the palace! 


How well you are looking, Your 


Court exits running and screaming 
Peasants enter, plundering as they go 


Peasants: 

Down with Louis! 

Down with the King! 

Don’t let the Queen escape! 

Let us get our hands on the nobles! 

Don’t let anyone escape! 

Search the palace! 

Destroy these extravagances! 

Wreck the palace! 

We've cornered some of the nobles at the 
the East Gate! 

After them! 

Seize the King! 


Peasants all leave stage; Curtain 
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Act III 


Scene: Outdoor scene or roadway where two 
groups of peasants meet. 


Time: 178. One week after the signing of 
“The Declaration of the Rights of Man.” 


Characters: Peasants. 


Good morning. You look happier than I have 
seen you for many a day. 

Why shouldn’t I be happy? Our dreams are at 
last being realized. 

Yes, just last week “The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man” was drawn up. Now we have 
some land of our own. 

No more long hours of toil and giving all our 
profits. to a foolish king. 

Our wives and children shall have plenty of 
food and some of the comforts of life. 

Yes, they shall indeed. Neither will they have 
to work as hard as before. 

And no more heavy taxes. 

Here comes some more peasants. We are all so 


happy let us sing our French National Anthem, 
the “La Marseillaise.” 


All sing “La Marseillaise” ; Curtain 


How to Make Blue-Prints 


Myrtte A. Coen, Willows 


iP connection with the study of plant life, we 


have found making blue-prints of our speci- 
mens very fascinating as well as instructive. 


Through this method very accurate copies of 
much of the flora of a community can be pre- 


served, through its various stages throughout 
the year. 


In addition, the pupils learn much of art in 
neat and systematic arrangement of their speci- 
mens, and they may learn much of color, in 


attempting to color the prints as the natural 
specimens. 


We bought the best quality of blue-print paper 
from the Keuffel Esser Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and cut it in 6 by 9 inch pieces. We.-found 
this a very convenient size for most of our 
specimens, and one that had no waste in the 
yard-wide, 10-yard rolls. 


We arranged our specimens on plain, clear 
window-glass, then placed the blue-print paper, 
with the sensitive side next to the specimen. We 
used heavy card-board or corrugated - boxing 
paper back of the mounts and pinned it to the 
glass with clothes-pins. The. glass and material 
for the back should be of the same size to fit 
well, and should be enough larger than the blue- 


print paper to prevent any shadows from the 
clothes-pins. 


When using specimens which were: too heavy 
to be placed between glass and card-board; such 
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as fir and pine cones, acorns, and large pods, 
we placed them in large, shallow boxes, far 
enough from the edge of the boxes to prevent 
shadows from falling on them. We then covered 
the boxes with large panes of window-glass to 
prevent the wind from disturbing the specimens 
while under exposure. 


We determined the length of exposure by the 
color of the blue-print paper. generally waiting 
until it became a rather light gray color. Prints 
under-exposed are not brought out definitely 
enough to secure their full value. A slight over- 
exposure would be a better fault. The veining 
of most of the flowers should be brought out 
distinctly. When the specimens have been ex- 
posed they should be placed in books or maga- 
zines to prevent further exposure to the light, 
until washed. We found it a good plan to have 
each child write his name on the backs of the 
blue-prints before exposure, for identification, 
with a common lead-pencil, as it was not 
affected by washing. 


I first taught the older pupils how to wash 
and dry the prints, then gave them entire super- 
vision of that part of the work. Any method 
of washing and rinsing that would insure the 
chemicals being thoroughly washed out is effec- 
tive. We found it most convenient to take the 
prints to a shady pool, in a near-by stream. The 
natural flow of the water rinsed them sufficiently, 
and made it easier to trust the children with the 
work. After washing, they placed them between 
paper-towels to protect them from too much 
light until they were dried in the school-house. 
To dry them we placed them face down on 
paper-toweling, and sponged away any surplus 
water that might collect on them. In about an 
hour’s time they were ready to be mounted and 
labeled. We found a dark gray mounting-paper 
a very satisfactory finish. 


We sometimes kept exposed prints in a dark 
place for several days, or until we had quite a 
few on hand. 


Many of the grasses, ferns, or tendrils make 
very beautiful prints. 


One should have a California wild flower book 
for reference. 


In rural schools, all children from the eighth 
to the beginners delight in this work, and can 
learn to make very satisfactory arrangements of 
their specimens. Occasionally, specimens should 
be thinned to better bring out the individual 
characteristics of some blossoms, such, for in- 
stance, as the buckeye; lupines, etc. This work 
can be carried on quite extensively in connec- 
tion with nature-study, agriculture and art. 
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Teachers or Soup! 


Mrs. Neauw Fiint, Alamo School 
Contra Costa County 


HERE are as many varieties of teachers as 

there are varieties of fruits and vegetables! 
They have their good, bad, indifferent qualities. 
Some fruits are not developed enough, some too 
old, some useful in one way, others in other 
ways, many hopeless—but still used. 


The real value of a fruit depends upon the 
needs of the purchaser. Two people seldom 
select the same variety of fruits, but have a 
preference as to flavor, texture, appearance, or 
agreement with his physical well-being. 


A teacher is selected in much the same way. 
Most people have a hazy idea of what a teacher 
should. or should not be. They look at the 
teacher through the eyes of their own experi- 
ences. Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to state whether a teacher may be good or poor 
on account of the personal judgment entering 
into the situation. 


Officials who direct and guide the teacher 
differ in their personal standards of a teacher. 
There are some qualities which every teacher 
may aspire to have. A teacher has to be so 
many personalities in one masterpiece. He has 
to be convincing and as substantial as the granite 
statue that weathers the storms and cold, cold 
winds. Ele must be able to see things through 
the eyes of the child, the eyes of the parent, 
those in authority, men of all times. So much 
often depends upon the reasonableness, clear- 

ness, and good judgment of this vision. 


The public knows too little of its teachers. 
There are those who think that a teacher is 
smart and capable, or he would not have been 
granted a certificate. There are the few who 
recognize the fact that there are good, better, 
best teachers. Some of the public insist upon the 
best and they get it. Let each one of us be the 
best. Let us study our surroundings, our peo- 
ple, our children, the parents, and ourselves. 


Sometimes it is necessary in our adapting our- 
selves to a given situation, to cultivate character- 
istics which we have never used or used very 
little. Every locality has its own demands upon 
the teacher. 


A teacher should be willing to put much 
thought and study on many things. A teacher 
must have a definite aim and a definite subject. 
It must be finished in a definite time. This can 
be accomplished if the teacher spends hours and 
hours in preparing abundant material and sift- 
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ing out all which his classes cannot reasonably 
assimilate. 


After the teacher has his material well organ- 
ized, he must prepare himself to clearly present 
his subject in such a way that the children would 
get maximum results in minimum time. 


One crime which many teachers commit 
almost daily, seems to me unforgivable. Are you 
guilty? Are your children busy hours of the day 
writing papers that you never correct, never 
hand back, never comment upon, never send 
home when there has been a commendable suc- 
cess in the culmination of some work that has 
taken actual labor to prepare? I have seen many 
a paper tossed aside by a teacher without even 
a glance at it. I wondered what was gained by 
teacher or pupil. 


Take a day every so often and visit your own 
school-room and yourself. Make notes on what 
you find there. Don’t forget the little original 
devices that have succeeded. Jot them down. 
You may be able to use them somewhere else. 
Otherwise, I would say, make a fresh start every 
term. Ask yourself the reasons for everything 
—especially why some results have not come up 
to your expectations. There are always reasons. 


OMETIMES visit a home. Many difficulties 

will fade away. Be cautious and weigh the 
advisability of such a visit carefully. I am not 
very much in favor with this idea as a regular 
practice. It is better when possible to send- an 
invitation to the father or mother or both to 
visit school. If they can spare the time be so 
busy yourself that they can make observations 
for themselves. There are often many ways dur- 
ing a parent’s visit to show more plainly than 
words, the very situation you are trying to get 
him acquainted with. 


Be a good listener yourself and a better for- 
getter. There are more sides than one to an 
argument and often many angles. There are 
superintendents and supervisors to hand your 
troubles to. These officials have had all the 
experiences a teacher can have. Be wise, how- 
ever, that you ask advice when it is necessary, 
for their time is valuable and their problems 
many. 


Above all else, don’t talk. Let the parent or 
anyone else do the talking and you do the listen- 
ing. Be a good listener. Theodore’s mother came 
to school to talk to you. Don’t ever make the 
mistake of talking school difficulties with a per- 
son not at all concerned. Don’t let others in- 
volve you in their personal or community diff- 
culties. It takes so little to lose a job and so 
much to get a new one. Be a good listener! 
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O doubt many of my readers are under- 
N == the task of reading this article 

because of curiosity. Many of you are 
wondering what connection science has with 
football. —To my way of thinking, football is a 
game 25% of which is mechanical and 75% of 
which is head-work. By this I mean that the 
success of a football team depends on two fac- 
tors: mechanics and mental state. 

The mechanics of football refer to: execution 
of fundamentals, such as blocking, tackling, 
tactics of linemen on both offense and defense, 
tactics of backfield men on offense and on de- 
fense, and a system of plays. 

“Mental state” refers to competitive spirit. If 
a coach possesses a team of fighters, a team 
composed of men who like to play football, who 
like to battle, who will give all they have, a team 
that will keep plugging even though the going 
is tough, a team that can take all kinds of pun- 
ishment and not flinch, and are “never beaten,” 
then said coach possesses a good competitive 
team. His team has the right mental state for 
playing football. 

No matter how good a team is mechanically, 
it can never be great unless its players possess 
the proper mental attitude. Teams that are good 
competitors, that are right mentally, are to be 
pitied if they do not know how to execute the 
mechanics of football. Such teams work very 
hard and usually make little headway. It is to 
the mechanics of football that the science of 
physics is related. 

There are many fundamental conceptions 
which are studied in an elementary course in 
physics and have a practical value in football. 
These conceptions which will be briefly dis- 
cussed in turn are: Stability, Momentum, Com- 
ponents,of Force, Rigidity, Friction, Newton’s 
Laws of Motion, Energy, Work, and Power. 

A body is said to be in stable equilibrium if it 
tends to return to its original position after be- 
ing slightly moved or tipped from that position. 
In general, an object will be stable—that is, it 
will not tip over of itself—if a plumb line from 
its center of gravity falls within its base. This 
is known as the condition of stability. 

However, some objects are easier to tip over 
than others even though they will not tip of 
themselves. In other. words, it might be said 
that some objects are more stable than others. 
The things that make for greater stability of a 
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Football and the Science of Physics 


Basit H. Peterson, Teacher and Athletic Coach 
Kern County Union High School and Junior College, Bakersfield 


body are: a greater weight, a larger base, and a 
lower center of gravity. 

Now that it is understood exactly what is 
meant by stability, what connection has it with 
football? Perhaps some football coaches pick 
out large men for their football teams because 
they are more stable. No wise coach would pick 
out a heavy man for his team merely because it 
adds stability to his players. Any player whether 
large or small, can make himself more stable 
when the occasion warrants if he puts his body 
in the proper position. 

It is desirable that football players be stable, 
that they can give hard knocks and take hard 
knocks and still not lose their balance. A player 
can do this by enlarging his base, that is, spread- 
ing his legs out wide. A line man in his offen- 
sive and defensive positions and when running 
interference for the backfield should especially 
pay attention to keeping his feet far apart so 
that he is stable. 

The lower down a football man-.can crouch, 
the lower will be his center of gravity (the point 
in his body at which his total weight can be 
considered as being concentrated) and the more 
stable he will be. No player should crouch so 
low that he cannot control his body. If one did, 
his purpose would be defeated. One should 
endeavor to keep his legs underneath his body. 
Leaning too far forward or backward would 
make a man unstable. Stability is as much an 
asset to a football player as it is to an auto- 
mobile. 

Momentum applies to any moving body. It is 
the quantity of motion that said body possesses. 
Momentum is measured mathematically by the 
product of the mass of a body (same as its 
weight in any given locality) and its velocity or 
speed. Football is a game of motion of bodies 
and so should be concerned with the idea of 
momentum. 

Great momentum is highly desirable in the 
make up of any good football player. A man 
that is light in weight may have as much mo- 
mentum as a heavy man. This is possible be- 
cause of the fact that the lighter man can prob- 
ably run mttch faster. The ideal player that 
would possess a great deal of momentum, would 
be the individual who is fairly heavy and yet 
very fast. 

A player that has great momentum will be 
able to knock things he hits farther than the one 
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who has a small momentum. The momentum 
before impact (before two bodies collide) is 
equal to the momentum after impact. A “line 
bucker” with momentum goes places when he 
hits the line. 


ORCE might be defined in simple terms as 

a push or a pull. Force is a quantity that 
possesses both magnitude and direction and can 
be represented by an arrow whose length in- 
dicates its magnitude and whose head points in 
the direction of action. Suppose a force of ten 
tons was acting in a southeast direction. This 
force produces the same effect as two other 
forces of 7.05 tons each, one acting east and 
the other acting south. Two forces which pro- 
duce the same effect as a single force are said 
to be components of that force. 

As a practical illustration, suppose one desires 
to transport a large tug-boat up a river in-a 
southeast direction. The tug might be towed in 
the desired direction by a single motor boat ex- 
tending a force of ten tons or by two motor 
boats each exerting a force of 7.05 tons,. one 
pulling east and the other south. The speed of 
the tug would be exactly the same in both cases. 


Technique of Employing Force 


In football it is necessary for linemen to make 
“holes” through which the “backs” are to carry 
the ball. In making-these “holes,” the linemen 
have to charge the opposing linemen out of the 
way. Many football linemen do not charge in 
such a way that all the force they exert is useful 
in driving an opponent out. Most linemen charge 
so that the direction of their charge tends to 
drive their opponent into the ground as well as 
back. Hence, part of a player’s driving force is 
wasted unless he exerts it in the proper direc- 
tion. A. good football player should charge so 
that the direction of his force will be parallel 
to the ground, if not slightly upward so as to 
tend to cause the opponent to lose traction while 
being driven backward. 


IGIDITY is a scientific term used to in- 

dicate how firm, stiff, unyielding, non- 
flexible a body is. Many football players are 
ineffective and often get hurt because they are 
lacking in rigidity. A player who charges or hits 
the line with his back bent, uses a good deal of 
his force in bending his back still more when he 
hits an opponent. 

A good football man always keeps his back 
straight when hitting an opponent because it is 
more effective and there is less danger of getting 
hurt. Rigid back-bones are straight and act like 
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solid bars. The same thing holds true for ward- 
ing off an opponent by using the hands when 
on defense. After having hit an opponent with 
the hands, said opponent should be held away 
by keeping the arms rigid and at full length. 
The instant one allows his arms to bend, the 
opponent will be right upon him. 


It is a well known saying among football 
trainers and coaches that a player should never 
relax because he is sure to get hurt. Players are 
hurt more often in the latter part of games, and 
the reason is, that they are fatigued and hence, 
relax, not maintaining the same degree of rigid- 
ity as was maintained earlier in the game. 


The Forward Drive 


Friction is defined as the resistance offered to 
oppose every effort to roll or slide one body over 
another. Friction is sometimes a hindrance. If 
it did not exist, one would not be able to walk 
(for his shoes would slide on the floor) and 
automobiles could not turn corners. Once an 
object started sliding, it would never stop, with 
the result that, mankind would be in a sad state 
of affairs. Oftentimes friction is a cause of the 
loss of energy in machinery and also the cause 
of a good deal of the wear and tear on its parts. 
In spite of the fact that friction is not always a 
help, we could not get along without it. 


Football teams are effective if the players have 
a lot of drive. This forward drive comes from 
the player pushing backward against the turf 
with his shoes. If there is not a good deal of 
friction between the turf and his shoes, this driv- 
ing force is not as great as it should be. In 
order to increase friction, football shoes are 
made with long cleats fastened to the bottom. 

A player should keep his toes pointed forward 
when charging or running so as to obtain maxi- 
mum friction. Never should a player charge 
with his toes out, using merely the sides of. his 
shoes and part of the cleats to obtain traction. 
A player is easily moved by his opponent if his 
traction can be lessened. This is accomplished 
by reducing the force of friction, by getting 
under an opponent and lifting him up as well as 
out. For this reason a good football line always 
makes use of the “dip charge.” 


IR ISAAC NEWTON set forth three laws 
of motion which bear his name. These laws 
expressed in physical terms are: 
1. A body continues in a state of rest or 
motion in a straight line unless acted upon by 
some external force. 


2. The time rate of change of momentum of 
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a body is directly proportional to the force 
causing it. 

3. For every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. 


The Laws of Motion in Football 


In football the first law of motion might be 
illustrated in several ways. A football, when 
kicked, or a forward pass, when thrown, would 
continue on in the direction in which it started 
unless acted upon by two external forces. The 
two forces acting in this case are: gravity, pull- 
ing the ball down, and air resistance, stopping 
the forward motion of the ball. A football is 
“spiralled” when thrown or kicked with its long 
axis parallel to the ground, because when travel- 
ing in this way it is affected less by air re- 
sistance. 

In the event that a strong wind is blowing, 
air resistance is quite significant and must be 
taken into consideration. A line plunger con- 
tinues on through the opponents line until 
stopped by some opposing force. In order to 
stop his charge an equal and opposite force 
must hit him. 

The second law of motion might be stated in 
other terms; namely, that the acceleration (rate 
of change of velocity) of a body is directly pro- 
portional to the force causing it. A football 
player with tremendous leg drive (driving force) 
is able to increase his velocity at a faster rate 
than a player of poor leg drive. Being able to 
get away rapidly is a desirable asset of any foot- 
ball player. Leg drive is developed by high knee 
action. 

The third law of motion might be illustrated 
in football by the fact that when a player hits an 
opponent, he himself is hit equally as hard. For 
this reason players should take care not to hit 
opponents with parts of their bodies which 
might be easily hurt. A player should not block 
an opponent with the small of his back or with 
his abdomen. 

Energy is defined as the capacity a body has 
for doing work. There are several kinds of 
energy, namely; mechanical, heat, chemical, 
light, radiation, and physical. 

In physics we are concerned with most of 
these types, but in the field of mechanics, only 
with mechanical energy. Mechanical energy is 
of two types; kinetic and potential. Kinetic 
energy is the capacity a body has for doing work 
because of its motion. Potential energy is the 
capacity a body has for doing work because of 
its position or state. 

A football player possesses more kinetic 
energy when his speed is greater. He is capable 
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of doing more work when moving faster than 
when moving slowly. A football player possesses 
a maximum amount of physical energy when he 
eats the proper kind of food, eats the right 
amount at the right time, gets plenty of rest 
and sleep, and cares for himself in general. 

A player taking proper care of himself in this 
way is capable of doing a maximum amount of 
work, and does not fatigue rapidly. He possesses 
a great deal of physical energy which can be 
transformed into kinetic energy, or energy of 
motion. 


Work in Football 


Work is defined as the overcoming of re- 
sistance. This definition implies moving a force 
through a distance. The energy of a football 
player is used up in doing work. This work 
might be useful or wasted. Players should work 
only during a play. One should not use his 
energy by doing work after the whistle has 
blown. He becomes fatigued faster, is likely to 
get hurt, and might be penalized for so doing. 

Rest should be taken in a “time out.” Relax 
when lining up for a play, and when in a charg- 
ing position just before the ball is snapped. This 
will tend to conserve ones energy so that more 
useful work can be done. A football player 
should remember that he is doing work only if 
he overcomes resistance. Therefore if a player 
has the assigned duty to block a man on a play 
and fails to knock him down or move him, no 
work has been accomplished. The essence of 
football is hard work. 


OWER is the rate of doing work. Mathe- 

matically, it is found by dividing the work 
by the time used in doing work. Oftentimes the 
term power is misused especially in the case of 
football. A powerful team is one that can work 
rapidly and overcome resistance at a fast rate. 
A team, therefore, that can score touchdowns 
by hitting the line and can accomplish this in a 
relatively short time is indeed a powerful team. 
Power is an important characteristic of a good 
football machine. 

The purpose of this article has been threefold. 
First, to show that football is a scientific game. 
Second, to show that football and the science of 
physics are closely related. Third, to show that a 
football player might become more efficient as 
such, if he understood the why and the where- 
fore of his actions as a member of the football 
team. 

The last purpose is quite significant. Better re- 
sults will be obtained by coaches and better foot- 
ball players will be developed if the science of 
the game is considered from a physical aspect. 
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Humanized Biology Teaching 


Paut E. Tuompson, Instructor in Biology, Tracy Union High School 


IOLOGY, dealing as it does with living 
B things, is literally packed full of human 
i interests, interests that are normally man- 
ifested by the average boy and girl and which 
ought to be maintained and made to contribute 
to the daily life of the individual. Such interests, 
if fostered, induced, and broadened, are of great 
usefulness in developing intellectual equipment 
that will enable the individual to adjust himself 
to conditions of the present day and to increase 
the possibilities of enjoyment which life holds 
for the wide-awake person. 


Because of training, of home conditions, and 
of methods restricted by limitations of the class- 
room these interests are frequently stifled and 
held back if not altogether killed. Since the 
study of biology provides such interests the 
possession by the average person of a certain 
minimum of biological information and a knowl- 
edge of fundamental processes, coupled with an 
understanding of the scientific method, is one of 
the great desiderata of the present day. 


Some means therefore ought to be found of 
rendering easy and absorbingly interesting the 
acquisition of this bilogical training through the 
encouragement and proper utilization of these 
healthy interests that every boy and girl see 
about them. 


One of the means is the “humanizing” of the 
teaching of biology or any science, an aim which 
may be achieved by some of the methods out- 
lined. In following these methods one should 
keep in mind that boys and girls are human 
creatures and should be 
treated by the teacher as 
individuals—not just as a 
unit in a class. 

The humanizing of hu- 
man biology may be ac- 
complished by: 


1. Taking science off 
its pedestal. 


Science is not an esoteric 
something, an under- 
standing of which is lim- 
ited to a chosen few and 
whose avenues of ap- 
proach are closed to com- 
mon persons; a mysteri- 
ous fascination for its 


These pupils, on a field excursion, are 


learning by first 


plants and animals 


devotees, who are so favored as to be permitted 
to contemplate in full understanding its secrets, 

Many students enter a course feeling that be. 
cause a science is science, it is perforce beyond 
the possibility of attainment for them. Hence 
they come to the study of a subject seriously 
handicapped by an idea. 

This idea, is wrong; it is time that the awe 
with which many people regard science and 
scientists should disappear. It is time that 
science should be shown to be nothing more nor 
less than common reasonableness; that in so far 
as anyone bases his judgments on carefully. 
weighed information, and has coherent reasons 
for his actions, regardless of the nature of the 
subject being considered, he is being scientific; 
and that just in so far as he allows himself to 
be influenced by unreasoned prejudices, and 
jumps to conclusions, he is being unscientific. 


2. Demonstrating the wonderful in the 
commonplace. 


In the early days of the rapid development of 
the microscope when microscopy became a fad, 
the far-away corners of the earth were combed 
for the curious and the marvelous, while the 
backyards of many could have furnished enough 
objects of equal or greater interest to have kept 
the teachers occupied for years. 

There is a tendency to go long distances for 

specimens, to seek illustrative material in far- 
off places, to send across the continent for 
pickled specimens, when the neighboring ponds 
and creeks are teeming with millions of living 
creatures which in fresh 
condition are better suited 
for study. The canal, the 
irrigation ditch, the near- 
by pool, all have a wealth 
of biological material. The 
trees and the flowers close 
at hand are of living in- 
terest. 

To be sure, more effort 
is required on the part of 
the teacher to acquaint 
himself with the material 
to be had in his own 
neighborhood and to col- 
lect it than is necessary 
for the sending of an 
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illustrations. One cannot altogether decry the 
use of preserved material and bought prepara- 
tions to make possible the illustration of much 
that is difficult or impossible with live material, 
but in their use lies. the danger to which the 
teacher of biology should be ever aware. 


Through the use of preserved material biology 
may be, and commonly is, made to be a series 
of poor, uninteresting studies instead of a 
dynamic study of absorbing interesting material. 

Let us, then, as teachers of biological science 
use the near at hand and point out the interest 
that there is in it. For example, the studying 
of the snowbird where there is no snow or where 
the snow falls but twice a year, instead of the 
studying of the robin, blackbird or some other 
bird which is characteristic of the surroundings, 
is a wasteful use of time. 


A field-trip into the country to find out the 
kind of birds present and the study of their 
habits and adaptations would justify the near at 
hand idea. 


3. Working from known to unknown. 


The common procedure in high school and 
college classes in biology is to start microscope 
work with the one-celled animal with the 
thought in mind that the student can grasp the 
full significance of minute things shown him by 
such an examination and never before seen with 
his unaided eye. 

Would it not be better to first give him some- 
thing simple and familiar, let him see with his 
microscope what an amazing complex system 
there is in cotton, linen, silk, and woolen fibers. 

Then he will have the basis for a real appre- 
ciation of what the microscope can do for him. 
His study will have a significance not otherwise 
acquired. 


4. Comparing organisms with machinery. 


How much more interesting and fascinating 
isa large steam locomotive when in action than 
it is when quiet. Standing passive, the loco- 
motive is a maze of intricate machinery. 

But when we stand beside it in action and see 
how it works, see how the steam is regulated, 
see how the drive shaft operates and really 
creates the power, then we understand the sig- 
nifiance of it. 

Teachers of biology speak of plants and ani- 
mals as just such machines, and so they are, 


but machines infinitely complex and intricate. 


Why should we demonstrate materials and 
attempt to explain by words only such things 
a peristalsis, when we can put on a slide a 
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living larva and watch the actual process in 
operation? 

High school biology courses often attempt to 
explain the workings of a circulatory system by 
telling the pupils that it is a system of closed 
tubes in which is provided valves to prevent a 
backward flow of the blood. 


A Better Way of Teaching 


A teacher brings into a class a few hearts or 
a large beef heart for dissection, and attempts, 
on the basis of this material alone, to make 
clear to a group of youths, inexperienced and 
with practically no biological training in the 
light of which to interpret what they see, the 
intricacies of one of the most complex organs 
in the circulatory system of any animal. 


How much better it would be as an introduc- 
tion to such a study to compare the circulatory 
system with a common bulb-syringe with a long 
tube at each end into one of which a liquid may 
be sucked and forced out. 


Then under microscope might be shown the 
actively pulsating heart of a mosquito larva, 
then say, that of a small tadpole, turned upside 
down in a watch glass, might be shown to dem- 
onstrate a slightly more complex organ. 


In this the blood can be seen actually being 
forced through a three-chambers heart by the 
consecutive contraction of each of the cham- 
bers. It may be seen coming out through the 
aorta to be distributed through the arterial 
branches that ramify throughout the body. 


The smaller branches may be observed to 
take the blood out through the gills, or into the 
skin of the tail, in which places it receives a 
new supply of oxygen. When a student has 
had an introduction such as this to the circula- 
tory system, he will have a basis for an interest 
in the dissection of a beef heart and he will be 
in a better position to understand how the 
circulatory system works. 


O* again why attempt to explain by draw- 
ings and words merely, or by the use of a 
skeleton, that muscles are arranged in two 
opposing sets to work a series of levers, and 
thus effect locomotion in animals, when under 
the microscope the jaws and antennae of a 
brine-shrimp, or other small beastie, may be 
seen in action. 

Where the transparency of the body of the 
animals is such that the configuration and mode 
of attachment of the individual muscles can be 
made out, when the opposing members of.the 
different sets of muscles may be seen to con- 
tract, and the jaws, etc., acting as levers pivoted 
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in certain points may be seen to move in re- 
sponse to the alternate contractions of the dif- 
ferent sets of muscles. 


5. Illustrating the interdependence of all 
forms of life. 


Is it right and proper that we should let the 
youth of the land grow up taking an anthropo- 
centric view of life and of the universe, apprais- 
ing everything only as it seems to be of some 
immediate benefit or detriment to man, and 
dismissing as unworthy of consideration the 
myriads of interesting and instructive forms of 
life for which “no use” can be discovered by 
the untutored senses. In reality the lives of all 
things are so intimately bound up together that 
the activities of no gronup of organisms can be 
interfered with, without occasioning a whole 
series of re-adjustments all along the line of 
organic being? 


The history of the human race is replete with 
failures of enterprise due to our inability to 
appreciate these interrelations of living organ- 
isms and to successfully accommodate ourselves 
to the series of re-adjustments made necessary 
by the disturbing influences of our own activi- 
ties upon, not one, but many groups of inter- 
dependent organisms. 


It was just this lack of understanding which 
prevented the French from carrying to comple- 
tion the Panama Canal. And it was precisely 
the gaining of something like such an under- 
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standing that permitted the success of the 
Americans. 

The world of life, as a complex intricate or. 
ganization, every part of which influences and 
is influenced by every other part, a great system 
that is as delicate in its operation and as sensi- 
tive as a seismograph, is far more wonderful 
than a world of separate and non-related beings 
that go their separate and distinct ways, except 
when they run afoul of. one another. 

The living world is throbbing with romance 
—let’s bring that romance to light and let it 
hold the interest and increase the usefulness of 
our developing citizens. 


6. Demonstrating the importance of bio- 
logical knowledge to man afforded by the 
school community. 


Everyone knows that many useful drugs are 
obtained from plants, but how many teachers 
of nature study and biology ever stop to realize 
that many of these drugs are obtainable from 
the commonest weeds of the field? 

Why not take an excursion sometime and 
bring in some horehound, some licorice root, 
and explain what drugs and medicinal principles 
are obtained from each, how they are prepared, 
and how each is used? 

We need not travel in our imagination to the 
southern hemisphere to see how strychnine is 
secured when in our own gardens we produce 
a more valuable heart stimulant—digitalin—in 
the form of the lovely flower we call the fox- 
glove. 


The Crisis in American Education 


Harotp Ickes, United States Secretary of the Interior; in an 
address before the N. E. A. Convention at Chicago. 


HE most important question requiring an answer today at the hands of the 

: American people is, what are we going to do about our schools. If at this critical 

state we continue to deny educational opportunities to literally millions of our 

children, our country will suffer when these millions, grown shortly to be uneducated men 

and women, are called upon to undertake the responsibilities of government. We should 

set as a goal not more literacy, but that every person in this country should be educated to 
his fullest possible capacity. 

Every child should be given every possible opportunity in the schools to unfold to his 
utmost intellectual and spiritual capacity regardless of where along the long road of 
education that means any particular child should stop. 

Economy in other directions for the sake of maintaining and improving our educa- 
tionai facilities would be only common sense. Here is the last place where we should 
economize and the first where we should increase our outlay. Our chief interest as a 
government is education, and unwise economy that will cut at the roots of our system of 


free and universal education may prove to be a fatal economy. To be great and noble and 
free, America must be educated. 
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American Education Week 1933 


Joun K. Norton, Chairman 
The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, Washington, D. C. 


in Education invites every teacher in 

America to participate in its nation- 
wide program in defense of the schools. 
There are specific things to do in every 
community. One of these is the observ- 
ance of American Education Week. Plans 
for interpreting the present critical edu- 
cational situation to the public should be 
completed at the earliest possible time, 
should be put into operation during 
American Education Week, and should be 
systematically carried out during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

This year American Education Week 
will be observed November 6-12. This 
week has become a going concern. It has 
been successfully observed for twelve 
years. It is effective because it offers an 
opportunity for all those interested in the 
development of increasingly efficient 
schools to unite in a common effort to 
interpret the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of the schools to the American 
people. 

Among the agencies which now co-op- 
erate in the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week on a national scale are the 
press, the radio, and the pulpit. An in- 
creasing percentage of the million teach- 
ers of the country are taking the lead in 
making the week a time of intelligent re- 
appraisal of public education. Co-oper- 
ating with them are two million mem- 
bers of parent-teacher associations. Ten 
thousand American Legion Posts with 
900,000 members stand ready to aid in 
carrying out local programs. The United 
States Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, and state depart- 
ments of education are prepared to supply 
information and suggestions. State and 
local teachers associations can be counted 


Jute Commission on the Emergency 


upon to help. The whole program is cen- 
tered in the welfare of childhood and is 
based upon the fundamental democratic 
ideal of the right of every individual to a 
fair start in life. 


American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, and 
the United States Office of Education. 
Because of the crisis in the schools, rep- 
resentatives of these three organizations, 
constituting the National American Edu- 
cation Week Committee, placed the selec- 
tion of the program for 1933 in the hands 
of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education. The theme adopted is 
Meeting the Emergency in Education. 
Seven day-by-day topics were chosen 
after consultation with educational lead- 
ers throughout the nation. Each com- 


munity will adapt the following program 
to its needs: 


Monday, November 6—The Increased Respon- 
sibilities of the Schools. 

Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of 
the Schools. 

Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens May 
Do to Protect the Schools. 

Thursday, November 9—Home and School 
Co-operation. 

Friday, November 10—The Schools and Re- 
construction. 


Saturday, November 11—The Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation. ; 

Sunday, November 12—Safeguarding Char- 
acter Essentials. 

Specific suggestions for planning the 
week’s program around these and other 
topics will be found in the American Edu- 
cation Week Handbook 1933 which may 
be obtained from the Division of Publica- 
tions of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other helps which may be ‘ob- 
tained from the same source for the observance 
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of American Education Week include posters, 
cartoons, messages to parents, stickers for cor- 
respondence and for the use of elementary school 
classes in making booklets to send to citizens. 
This material is supplied at low cost. It may 
be duplicated in school print shops, revised or 
adapted to suit local conditions. 

The 1932 observance far exceeded in its ex- 
tent any previous celebration of this occasion. 
Nearly six times as much printed matter was 
distributed as in 1931. National organizations 
joined heartily in the program. Governors wrote 
American Education Week proclamations. State 
and city departments of education printed spe- 
cial bulletins and distributed thousands of leaf- 
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lets. The journals of state education associations 
gave valuable assistance. Hundreds of newspa- 
pers described the activities. Speakers addressed 
the public over nation-wide networks, and 
scores of programs were broadcast locally. It 
is estimated that more than 3,000,000 adult citi- 
zens participated in this event throughout the 
nation. 

American Education Week offers a definite 
opportunity to bring schools and citizens to- 
gether for their mutual benefit. It is an oppor- 
tunity which every teacher should grasp. This 
critical period demands better school and home 
co-operation and a citizenry aggressively inter- 
ested in child welfare and adequate educational 
facilities. 


Protect the Birthright of Children 


Dan O. Root, Hilmar Union High School 


ONTRARY to the attitude of many 

critics of education, the teacher is sin- 

cerely concerned about the present well- 
being and future opportunities of the children 
with whom he is working. 

Teachers are not unmindful of the present 
economic crisis. They, along with all other 
thinking people, recognize the fact that an ad- 
justment must take place. They are willing to 
fit into the new picture in their proper places. 

The chief concern is, are schools to be con- 
sidered as luxuries or necessities? The educa- 
tion of the-masses has always heretofore been 
considered as basic to the life and progress of 
any democracy. 

Teachers realize better than anyone else that 
the schools are for the benefit of the children 
and not for the convenience of the teachers. 
When the adjustment which must surely come 
is made, the teacher will be found willing—even 
eager—to fit into the economic scheme where he 
properly belongs. 

There is another side to the picture, however, 
that in all fairness should be taken into con- 
sideration. Every teacher of academic subjects 
in California high schools has spent sufficient 
time in preparation for the position which he 
now holds to have acquired a law degree, and 
many have spent sufficient time to have received 
a degree in medicine. And practically every 
teacher in California schools could hold an 
engineering degree had his time in academic 
pursuits been spent in that direction. 

This has been done, and these high require- 
ments have been met, so that the teacher might 


better minister to the needs of the children with 
whom he works, and to guide them so that they 
may become good citizens of the Republic— 
assets rather than liabilities to their respective 
communities. 

The teachers chose this line of endeavor rather 
than one of those previously mentioned because 
they like children, like to work with children, 
and felt that a real service to their state and 
nation could be rendered by their activities in 
the teaching field. 

Further, the majority of teachers constantly 
seek to improve themselves in service by attend- 
ing higher institutions of learning during the 
summer months, thereby gaining new contacts 
and gathering new information and methods 
that will benefit the children they work with. 

The time has long since passed for the college 
graduate to slip into the teaching ranks acci- 
dentally, or because he is unable to secure other 
employment. At present teaching is a very 
specialized field of endeavor. 

In addition, teachers in the field have demon- 
strated their efficiency, and their fitness for the 
positions which they now occupy, through 
experience. 

The people who largely direct the thinking, 
actions, and attitudes of the children of the state 
should receive sufficient compensation for their 
efforts so that they can live, and maintain 
homes, on a parity with other intelligent and 
capable individuals of the community in which 
they work. 

The birthright of the state’s children should be 
protected by every parent and citizen. 
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A Sensitive Machine 


DELPHIA Puuuips, Corona del Mar 
San Diego County 


slight jar, an infinitesimal variation of the 
electric current, or even a hasty word would 
send it into a “temperamental fit” has just been 
perfected by research workers in the field of 
mathematics. 


A MACHINE so delicately adjusted that a 


One would not think of a machine for mathe- 
matical determinations as being so delicate in 
operation, since mathematics appears to be such 
a sturdy subject, but such is the case in this 
one, called a “congruence machine.” 

Its purpose is for finding the primes in very 
large numbers, running up into millions, billions 
and far beyond. From antiquity to the present 
day, the greatest mathematicians of every coun- 
try have attempted to extend the known series 
of prime numbers, with the result, that with the 
publication by Carnegie Institution in 1914 of a 
table of prime numbers prepared by Dr. Derrick 
Norman Lehmer, the series of primes for the 
first ten million numbers was completed. Be- 
yond ten million only a few primes are known. 


The first person to propose a practicable 
method for developing the series of primes was 
Eratosthenes, an Alexandrian mathematician of 
the third century, B.C. He invented the “sieve” 
process for removing the composite numbers 
from the natural number series leaving only 
those that are prime. With but slight modifita- 
tions his method has been employed in construc- 
tion of all factor tables since his time. 

But in applying his method, it is not long be- 
fore a point is reached where the labor of a life- 
time would be required in a calculation of the 
factors of a single number. In view of the obvi- 
ous limitations of this method, mathematicians 
since the time of Euclid and Eratosthenes have 
sought a formula that will express the general 
properties of prime numbers. 


Frequent need of the factors of numbers, and 
the excessive labor required for their direct de- 
termination led to attempt to contrive a machine 
that would automatically break numbers up into 
their constituent parts. 


Five years ago a crude contrivance, called a 
“congruence machine” was invented by Derrick 
Henry Lehmer, National Research Fellow in 
Mathematics. This forerunner of the present 
machine of the same name was made of bicycle 
sprocket wheels with chains of different lengths 
running over them. The sprocket wheels were 
mounted solidly on a rotating shaft. On certain 
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lengths of the chains, pins were fastened, which, 
when they ran over the highest point would lift 
a spring and break an electric contact for an 
instant. When all the pins -were in line at the 
top, all the contacts would be broken and the 
machine would stop. 


The machine, crude though it was, and capable 
of making only a few hundred revolutions a 
minute, after running for two hours, decom- 
posed the curious numbers: 9,999,000,099,990,001 
into two factors 1,676,321, and 5,964,848,081. 


The method was seen to be a powerful one 
and a more delicate machine, more dependable 
in action and capable of higher speeds, was 
planned, and in spite of many difficulties, carried 
to completion. 


Photo-electric Cell is Used 


Sprocket wheels and chains were replaced by 
steel gears of different radii meshing into cogs 
of other gears solidly mounted on a heavy steel 
shaft. The pins, with their uncertain contacts, 
were replaced by a ray of light which slips 
through holes in the gears. For a given problem 
some of the holes will be open and some closed. 


When there is an alignment of open holes, an 
event signalizing a solution, a ray of light slips 
through them and falls for the ten-thousandth 
part of a second on the sensitive “eye” of a 
photo-electric cell. This infinitesimal impulse is 


From left to right: Dr. R. C. Burt of the Burt Scientific 
Laboratories, where the machine was built; Dr. Derrick 
Norman Lehmer; Derrick Henry Lehmer. 


sent by the cell to an amplifier which magnifies 
it 729,000,000 times. 


This magnified impulse, in turn, is strong 
enough to throw off the current which drives 
the machine and the whirling wheels come to a 


standstill. The number of revolutions is then 
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read off on a counting device and the solution 
is in hand. 


HOUGH the scheme is simple there were 

many unforeseen difficulties that threatened 
to wreck it altogether. The ray of light was 
so feeble, and the time it had to speak to the 
photo-cell in passing was so short, that every 
part of the machine had to be very accurately 
constructed and delicately adjusted. 


The amplifier was so sensitive to outside dis- 
turbances that it had to be placed in another 
room, separated from the whirling gears by a 
heavy brick wall, and enclosed in a coffin of cel- 
otex. This helped some, but the creature would, 
every now and then, according to its inventors, 
suddenly develop a case of jitters. It would 
run smoothly for awhile, and then have another 
fit. All this from apparently no cause whatver. 


Many hours of patient effort to find the cause 
of the trouble were put in. At last it occurred 
to the “doctor” of the strange patient to use a 
stethoscope. He installed a loud speaker, and at 
once the mystery was solved. There was a short- 
wave radio fan operating in a station in the 
neighborhood. So long as he was quiet all went 
well. When he came on the air, the amplifier got 
peeved, and the electric eye saw red. There was 
nothing to do but wait until the short-wave 
operator was quiet. 


When this time came the machine was set to 
working out problems for the mathematicians 
which heretofore had been unconquered. As the 
inventor said, it was like stepping out into the 
unknown, working on numbers that were in 
“other galaxies” beyond the comprehension of 
most mortals. 


The machine, which was constructed at Pasa- 
dena, by its inventor, Derrick Henry Lehmer, is 
the first attempt ever made to apply the magic 
of the photo-electric cell to this problem of the 
study of remote numbers. 


Much exploration in the “Theory of Numbers” 
will be made with this machine, and the formulas 
and theories advanced by mathematicians will be 
tested. Strange and almost uncanny is its power, 
and although the lay mind can hardly grasp its 
significance, it no doubt will take its place 
among other wizards in the world of machinery. 
It is proposed to use it in clearing up certain 
outstanding factorizations of numbers which so 
far have baffled the efforts of mathematicians. 


Howard J. Hanna is president of the Education 
Associations of Los Angeles: C. W. Preston is 
vice-president; Elizabeth Van Patten is secre- 
tary; D. Raymond Brothers is treasurer. 
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National News Flashes 


From the United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


When the NRA banished child labor in indus- 
try through the codes, it put 100,000 more young 
people, it is estimated, on the high-school door- 
step. Whether they enter the high school or not 
is still a question. Few state attendance laws as 
yet coincide with the code agreement. 


How to save without injuring fundamental 
educational services? That is the dilemma school 
administrators face. To help them the Office of 
Education is issuing a series of publications on 
Potential Economies in School Administration. 
Each gives actual reports from the field on how 
these particular economies are being put into 


operation in school systems throughout the 
country: 


1. Larger Units for Educational Administra- 
tion, Pamphlet No. 45. 

2. Economies Through the Elimination of 
Very Small Schools, Circular No. 117. 

3. Economies in Class and School Organiza- 
tion, Circular No. 113. 

4, Techniques for Teaching Large Classes, 
Circular No. 114. 

5. Correspondence Courses for High School 
Students, Bulletin 1933, No. 13. 

6. Operation and Maintenance of the School 
Plant, Circular No. 115. 

7. Centralized Purchasing and Distribution of 
School Supplies, Circular No, 112. 

8. Economies Through Budgeting and Ac- 
counting, Circular No. 116. 

9. The Education of Teachers and the Finan- 
cial Crisis, Circular No. 110. 

10. Economies in Higher Education, Carnegie 
Foundation. 

11. Bibliography on Education During the 
Depression, Circular No, 118. 

Single copies will be supplied free as long as 
they are available. 


* * * 


If the local radio station asks you to broad- 
cast, you will want “The Art of Teaching by 
Radio,” a new Office of Education Bulletin, 1933 
No. 4. Order from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. Pre- 
pared by Cline M. Koon, specialist in education 
by radio, this bulletin gives valuable sugges- 
tions in preparing manuscripts and other fea- 
tures, and hints on presentation. 


* * * 


State laws on education have changed this 
year as rapidly and as profoundly as national 
laws on industry and agriculture. Educators 
who want to know what the new laws are will 
find condensed summaries in Office of Education 
free circulars 85, 87, 89 and 109; monthly issues 
of School Life; and in a “Review of Educational 
Legislation, 1930-1932," Bulletin 1933 No. 2, 
Chapter 7, available for 5 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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“Can we find a better than the traditional sort? 
—and this has two divisions, gymnastics for the 
body, and music for the soul. 

“True. 

“Shall we begin education with music, and go 
on to gymnastics afterwards? 

“By all means.” .. . . Plato’s Republic. 


OW pleasant to read these -words from 

that great classical author Plato, sec- 

ond in importance to Homer only, if 
even to him! 

In a recent magazine article I explained that 
music, along with numerous other subjects in 
the curriculum, is regarded by some as a non- 
essential and something we could well do with- 
out. 

In this brief article I am going to take the 
position that even “during these troublous 
times,” it has not come to my attention that 
there is a greater agitation for curtailment of 
music than there is for other subjects or activ- 
ities of the schools. 


Music is Integrative 


Every school subject is valued in proportion to 
its desirable ends. Because of the powerful in- 
fluence of music upon our subjective lives, be- 
cause of its stimulating effect upon our physical, 
mental and spiritual natures, because of its uni- 
versal appeal, and because of its integrating 
power in the schools it contributes directly to 
the fundamental purpose of education. Rugg 
says: “Music is one of the greatest of the in- 
tegrative arts.” 

Music in some form reaches and influences 


Washington's Bedroom Hall 
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And What Shall Be Their Education? 


PatoMa Prouty, Riverside County Music Supervisor, Riverside 


favorably almost all citizens of our country. 
Music has real life value in it for all of the 
people. 

Administrators everywhere recognize the great 
influence and power of music in the schools. If 
a satisfactory curriculum for music or any other 
subject is available, the initial problem for the 
administrator is to make it possible for such a 
curriculum to operate. 

In some eighteen or more counties in Califor- 
nia, music is operating under the direction of 
county superintendents and music supervisors, 
in such a way as to do credit to the whole county 
organization. It is quite probable that more than 
eighteen counties believe that the rural child 
should have the same musical advantages as the 
city child but have not yet been supplied with an 
experienced supervisor. 

The country partakes of the same isolation in 
regard to its schools as it does in regard to life 
in general. This isolation is accentuated when 
there is little or no supervision. I cannot ade- 
quately describe the joy and beauty that may 
be brought into the schools and the community 
through an organized county music program. 
The All-Riverside County Chorus for the past 
three years has been a satisfying experience to 
all of us. This Song Festival has brought more 
children and more parents together for one com- 
mon, beautiful experience—than any other one 
thing on our school calendar. 

In 1932, our children sang in the Riverside 
Memorial Auditorium—and at the conclusion of 
the program Frank Miller, Master of the Mis- 
sion Inn, invited the children to tour the Inn— 
and to finish by singing some of their Wash- 
ington Bicentennial music with pipe-organ ac- 


Library 


Children from the Glenavon School, Riverside County, under the direction of Louise Bishop, made these 
rooms while they were preparing George Washington bicentennial music for the all-courity chorus. 
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Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, publishers, 
have recently issued “Amateur Writing” by 
Davida McCaslin. This practical handbook of 
360 pages is exactly what its title indicates, 
namely, a guide for amateur writers. We rec- 
ommend it to California secondary schools and 
to all who are interested in learning how to 
write. Price $2.00., 





companiment. This was a lovely experience— 
and our little rural children arose to the occasion 
with all the graces of privileged city children. 


A number of parents asked permission to 
accompany their children on the Inn tour. Many 
had never been to the county seat before—and 
pipe organs and grand pianos were viewed with 
awe and admiration. It was a happy day for sev- 
eral thousand people—and music made it pos- 


sible. 


Music is one of the chief stimulating and up- 
lifting influences in rural education. And proper 
supervision is the binding force that helps to 
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These isolated desert children participated in the all-county 
song festival. This is a desert school. 


unify all educational activities of the county. 
Coming from the city into the rural communi- 
ties has made me more determined than ever to 
see to it that our rural children have oppor- 
tunities and chances equal to that of the city 
child for musical education and experiences. And 
with proper supervision they can have these 
opportunities, a common standard be main- 
tained, and the teachers kept up to the line. 


Budgets are much reduced. Teachers accepted 
salary reductions and have made every sacrifice, 
but it is to be hoped that this year especially the 
reductions will not affect the vital and necessary 
subjects taught in our schools. 


Music and other appreciative subjects are par- 
ticularly important at this time. Music is the 
greatest factor in the “New Education for the 
New Life.” It can lead to right thinking, right 
feeling, and right doing. 


And this shall be their education. 
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The High School Library 


National Survey Reveals Its Strong 
and Weak Points 


LACK of adequate financial support is the 

greatest handicap of the American high. 
school library, according to the National Survey 
of Secondary Education in its monograph on 
“The Secondary School Library” recently pub. 
lished by the Government Printing Office. In. 
adequate facilities are the greatest obstacles to 
the realization of the aims of school libraries, 
this report points out, citing the conditions of 
390 selected schools in 46 states. 

Prepared by B. Lamar Johnson, librarian and 
dean of instruction at Stephens College, Colum. 
bia, Mo., and specialist in secondary administra- 
tion of the National Survey, this monograph is 
one of 28 special reports now in process of pub- 
lication. 

Junior high school pupils use the school library 
for pleasure reading more than do senior high 
school pupils. Many devices have been resorted 
to by high school librarians to encourage recrea- 
tional reading. The seating capacities of the 
libraries appear to be adequate in the smaller 
high schools, but in the larger schools (especially 
those enrolling .more than 2000 pupils), the 
median percentage of the student body which the 
library can seat is very small. 

In a number of schools visited more than 40% 
of the student body used the school library on 
the day on which data were collected. High 
schools use various procedures for admitting 
students to the library. A number of schools 
report finding it satisfactory for pupils to go to 
the library freely without having their atten- 
dance checked at any time. 

“The small high school is a particularly diffi- 
cult situation in which to develop satisfactory 
library service. The use of the high school 
library by the public, the use of the high-school 
library by elementary school pupils, the develop- 
ment of county library systems, and the con- 
solidation of school districts, are methods which 
have been reported as successful in increasing 
the size of the group which the library in the 
small high school serves,” according to the 
report. 

* * * 


“Old Man Daantje’s Beard,” by Roggeveen, 
translated by DeJong. This is a merry story for 
children 5 to 8 years old. The publishers are 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Price $1.50. 

* * * 


“Mr. M’ Tavish,” by Marion Bullard, is a true 
story of a Scotty dog, for all people who love 
dogs. E. P. Dutton and Company, publishers: 
price $1.00. 
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‘Using Visual Aids for Economy and Learning 


How administrative, supervisory and teacher training agencies utilize the re- 
resources of visual materials and projection equipment for efficient and progres- 


sive teaching. 


ArtHur L. McLean, Berkeley Public Schools 


The School Administration Sets the Stage 


statesmen of Tomorrow’s Democracy are 
destined to develop-out of the youthful 
thinkers in our classrooms today, our adult so- 
ciety cannot safely afford to remove from the 
public schools any program of teaching that is 
agreed to be essential to a complete education. 

Instructional methods and devices may be 
justly credited with much of the real enjoyment 
that attends the learning efforts of our children, 
therefore, educators pause with some trepidation 
when they contemplate proposals to eliminate 
certain school services. 

Through years of appraisal these services have 
“earned their keep,” and are justifiable because 
they contribute valuable aids to the teaching 
process, they accelerate the learning ability of 
children or they promote individual health and 
social welfare. 

Modern education uses illustrative materials to 
supply pupils with the vicarious experience needed 
for them to adequately visualize written and 
spoken thought. The psychology of visual in- 
struction guides the progressive teacher toward 
realization of the objectives of the course-of- 
study. Boards of education throughout the coun- 
try have set. up within their school systems de- 
partments whose function is to supply visual 
aids for the benefit of pupils in their classrooms. 

The stage then has been set by the school 
administration with a central distributing organ- 
ization which circulates materials economically 
to large numbers of pupils and teachers who use 
them. Investments in pictures, exhibits, slides, 
films, and mechanical projection equipment is 
made only upon careful study of the practical 
benefits to be derived therefrom through pur- 
poseful use in the classroom. 


Buse the scientists, economists, and 


The Supervisory Staff Creates the Situation 


Supervisors within the system integrate the 
objectives of their departments with the general 
social need as defined in the curriculum. In doing 
this they meet on common ground. In depart- 
ment bulletins Berkeley supervisors recommend 


useful instructional materials, suggest objective 
devises, call special problems to the attention of 
teachers and cite opportunities for the children 
to hear or see some outstanding offering in the 
realms of music, art, science, history or literature. 

Through visual means is taught much of the 
fundamental reading, writing, arithmetic, health, 
literature, art and music appreciation, nature- 
study, home-making and manual training that 
provide a balanced education for pupils in our 
public schools. 


Films to depict for our people the varied and 
indispensable functions of their schools, reveal- 
ing what and how their children learn, are being 
prepared under the direction of the superinten- 
dent of schools, by department supervisors and 
the director of curriculum and publication work- 
ing with the facilities of the visual instruction 
office. 


Teachers Trained in Use of Visual Aids by 
Sunimer Schools and Institutes 


With increased opportunities for learning 
given to pupils through the guidance of both the 
administrative and supervisory staffs it is essen- 
tial that the department of visual aids sponsor 
the instruction of teachers in the use of objec- 
tive media. Extension courses and visual educa- 
tion classes for teachers are widespread in sum- 
mer schools. Demonstrations in the use of visual 
aids in classroom situations are provided. Local 
school departments aid with the loan of mate- 
rials and equipment. 


Through the good services of the University 
of California Department of Visual Instruction, 
teachers are helped to discriminate in the selec- 
tion of appropriate teaching films and slides as 
distinguished from those designed primarily for 
purposes of entertainment. The opportunities 
for effective teaching by objective means are 
being increasingly realized. The day cannot be 
long delayed when all teachers colleges will re- 
quire completion of a course in visual instruction 
for the training of thc progressive teacher. 

To teachers institute program-makers is per- 
mitted opportunity to schedule section speakers 
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Visual instruction in a California school. These are the fifth grade pupils in the Cragmont School, Berkeley; 
Margery Service, Teacher. A wide variety of visual material is employed. 


among those teachers who have achieved note- 
worthy success in utilizing visual aids in the 
classroom. To have them describe for others the 
splendid results obtained is to render available 
to in-service teachers a practical application of 
the methods used. 
Our Pupils Derive the Benefits 
of Better Teaching 

From such closely related instructional activ- 
ities in schools and teacher training centers there 
is but one outgrowing purpose, namely, that all 
pupils shall derive the benefits of a more mod- 
ern, complete and practical education. 

In the utilization of visual aids, E. R. Enlow, 
under the caption “Schools Extravagant Today 
Without Visual Education,” lists four economies : 
(a) A greater amount learned, with greater sat- 
isfaction to the learner; (b) More of it retained 
after the lapse of a period of time; (c) A reduc- 
tion in the number of “repeaters” to be taught 
again; (d) A saving in the school life of the 
pupil whose failures are reduced. 

Such economies attained through the normal 
functioning of a school department of visual aids, 
because of its undeniable educational service of a 
high order, conserve not alone the time of the 
young learners but indirectly the funds of the 
school district. ae 


Protein and Problem Children 


ACK of sufficient protein in their diet is 
largely responsible for the so-called “prob- 
lem” children and juvenile criminals, according 
to Dr. Paul A, Boncquet, lecturer in chemistry 
at University College, downtown adult evening 
division of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, who has concluded a year’s study of child 
diets. 


Normal character development is closely linked 
with a sufficient caloric intake of protein, de- 
clares the U. S. C. professor. 


It was observed in several Los Angeles schools 
that where the children received 10% or less of 
their caloric intake in the form of protein, the 
conduct of these children fell short of the social 
standard. These children were quarrelsome, 
teasing, unresponsive, non-co-operative, and 
lacked interest and attention in their classroom 
work, 


The character of the children whose caloric 
intake was around 15% in the form of high 
grade protein were found to be normal. The 
best behavior and the best standard of learning 
was found among ‘children who consumed as 
much as 20% of their calories in proteins. 
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Visual Education in a Social Science Activity 


Atma Lucite Smita, Lafayette School, Long Beach 


UR Social Science activity during a 

recent semester was intensely interest- 

ing, both from the standpoint of sub- 
ject-matter and opportunities for various cul- 
minating activities. 

The unit was planned around the “Land of 
Cotton. To introduce the unit, stories were read 
and many flat pictures shown that showed 
typical scenes from the Land of Cotton, par- 
ticularly cotton pickers, plantation scenes, and 
scenes in the fields, gin, and factory. Several 
stillfilms were available, such as the film on 
slavery, Abraham Lincoln, and New Orleans. 

While we were making an intensive study of 
cotton we were drawing, in art classes, scenes 
of field, gin, negro life, factory, and wharf. 
These we arranged in order and pasted on a 
long piece of unprinted news and had a “movie.” 
The machine was a goods-box fitted with a roller 
and crank, with:cretonne curtains to ornament 
the stage. 

The movie was made into a talkie by adding 
speeches and music. The speeches and some of 
the music and words to songs were written and 
composed in the language and music classes. 
The songs were copied on a large piece of paper 
and illustrated in the art class. 

The second part of the unit was a tour through 
the Southern states with especial emphasis upon 
places of scenic interest and of interest to tour- 
ists. Letters were written “home” while we were 
on his tour. 

To sum this up and to show our friends what 
we really had seen and learned, we made a book 
illustrated with pictures from magazines and 
pamphlets we had collected. Stories accompanied 
these. The children chose to name this book, 
“Our No-Cost Trip to the South.” 

For the third and last section of the unit, we 
chose shadow pictures, the stereopticon being 
focused from the rear upon the children whose 
forms were thus projected as shadows upon the 
sheet. These have many possibilities stimulated 
by posing and arranging the lighting. With the 
silhouetted pictures, we started with scenes 
showing negroes being sold into slavery. 

Another was of negroes working hard in the 
cotton, rice, and sugar fields. Since it was near- 
ing Lincoln’s birthday, we chose to include him 
in some scenes, one with negroes around him, 
and others typical of his life. To make Lincoln 
seem more real, a child cut a silhouette from 


cardboard which was fastened upon a child’s 
head with rubber bands. The child portraying 
Lincoln was made to seem taller by standing 
nearest the light. Objects held nearer the screen 
showed smaller. Speeches were prepared and 
given by children to accompany the pictures. 


One picture that everyone in the audience 
enjoyed represented Uncle Remus with a small 
boy at his feet. The “Tar Baby” story accom- 
panied this. Red cellophane over the lamp 
added a soft red light. The final scene showed 
a boat being loaded at the wharf. This was ac- 
companied with oral description and a song we 
had composed to show how the South had 
changed from Lincoln’s time. 


The boat used was a small one brought by a 
child while the derrick for loading was made 
from an erector set which proved most effective. 
By slowly moving the light up and down, the 
boat looked as if it were really anchored at the 
pier. 

The light we used was a 110-watt bulb 
(brought by a child) which the janitor fastened 
on a portable stand so that it could be moved 
to any position desired. A reflector of white 
cardboard was also made for this. 


Throughout the entire activity, the children 
were intensely interested and enjoyed especially 
the shadow pictures so much that I am sure we 
shall enjoy applying them to another activity. 

* * * 


Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, chief of the bureau of 
parent education of the State Department of 
Education, has resigned to become Director of 
Child Welfare in the Oakland schools. Dr. Stolz 
was with the state department since 1920 when 
he was appointed assistant supervisor of physical 
education. In 1922 he succeeded Dr. Clark W. 
Hetherington as state supervisor of physical 
education. His training as a physician was par- 
ticularly valuable in this work. 

In 1926, Dr. Stolz became chief of the bureau 
of child-study and parent education, this being 
ing financed by a grant from Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. In 1927, he assumed the directorship of 
the Institute of Child Welfare at the University 
of California, this service also being financed 
by the above named foundation, and continued 
his work with the State Department of Educa- 
tion as chief of the bureau of parent education. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Stolz the work of 
the Institute of Child Welfare has received 
world-wide commendation. 

In the Oakland public schools he will be in 
charge of health service, health education, 
physical education, attendance, and guidance. 
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Book Corners 


LaurA BELL EVERETT 
Oakland Technical High,.School 


HE Book Corner in the recitation room, a 

nook devoted to tempting volumes, where 
students may acquire what Mabel A. Bessey 
calls “that guilty feeling,” is one of the most 
helpful of recent innovations. 

“Some students go through school without 
ever having become so engrossed in what they 
are reading that they come out of their absorp- 
tion with that guilty feeling that booklovers 
with many demands on their time know so well,” 
said Miss Bessey in a talk to Oakland teachers. 

Book Corners have been advocated and devel- 
oped by Doris E. McIntyre, supervisor of Eng- 
lish and dramatic art, in Oakland, by Vera Jones 
Bright, of Berkeley, and many others. We-are 
now receiving, from the junior high schools, stu- 
dents who have come up in contact with books 
other than texts. I have hardly seen a movie 
magazine this term. Nine-tenths of the books 
that my low sophomores are selecting of their 
own accord are acceptable. The small number 
of students reading really excellent books has 
become a large number. Long live the Book 
Corner! 

With The Young Revolutionist by Pearl Buck, 
Salesman From the Sidelines by Macready 
Huston—the story of Knute Rockne, Romantic 
Rebel by Hildegarde Hawthorne, I shall place 
Dusky Day, A College Story, by Florence Cran- 
nell Means. Girls love college stories and this 
charming picture of “Highland College” in 
Southern California is wholesome, interesting, 
and not too sophisticated for high school girls. 
A Candle in the Mist is another book that girls 
will enjoy. . 

Another new book that may lead to better 
reading is A Spy of ’76, by Albertus T. Dudley. 
The original of Cooper’s Spy, “Harvey Birch,” 
is the recurring figure in the story under his real 
name, Enoch Crosby. He is less romantic than 
Cooper’s figure but presented by a writer whose 
athletic stories, Following the Ball, Making the 
Nine, In the Line and others are dear to boys, 
it is told in a way that will appeal to young 
readers and may lead them to read The Spy. 
I am using it among others in a Cooper’s birth- 
day program, with Cooper as the originator of 
Westerns. 
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A book that may help girls to solve their prob. 
lems is Celia’s Choice, How One Girl Solve; 
Her Problems, by Edith Vezolles Davis, a liye 
interesting story that girls will read with sigh; 
of satisfaction. 

Here, too, is Air Travelers From Early Be. 
ginnings to Recent Achievements, by Laura 4. 
Large. That will catch the boys who do no 
like to read, for it is very simply written. | 
will be equally popular in the junior high. The 
jacket, cover, and end pieces, “From  Icary; 
Onward,” are most attractive. 

Handicraft for Handy Boys by A. Neely Hall 
is another of the books that appeal to the boys 
who have not discovered anything personally 
compelling in reading. It, too, can be used in 
the junior high. 

Firecracker Land, by Florence Ayscough, 
with its pleasant style and charming illustrations, 
will appeal to students who enjoy Chinese folk 
lore. 

High school animal lovers will read Zorra, 
the Biography of a Gray Fox, by Vance J. 
Hoyt, author of Malibu, Silver Boy, and Bar- 
Rac, and so will the junior high students. 

For the junior high book corner, supply Pep- 
per! Hugh King Harris puts a great deal of 
information about dogs, and stirring examples 
of heroism into the biography of the dog Pepper, 
with the underlying purpose of teaching consid- 
eration for animals. 

Magic Portholes, by Helen Thomas Follett, 
by all means; and add Debby Barnes, Trader, 
by Constance Lindsay Skinner, and The Here- 
to-Yonder Girl, by Esther G. Hall. 

Our American humorist, Ellis Parker Butler, 
has collaborated with Louise Andrews Kent in 
a story for boys and girls from 9 to 12, Jo 
Ann, Tomboy, a jolly story of boarding school 
life and a very determined little girl. 

The book corner for the earliest grades will 
want The Storyland Tree, by Maud Lindsay, 
from which the teacher may read enticing bits. 
The book is dedicated to Emilie Poulsson of 
kindergarten fame. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 
Magic Horse with its lovely illustrations on the 
cover and throughout the book will get instant 
attention. It is the third of Major Lindman’s 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr stories. It is recommended 
by Alice Dalgliesch of Columbia University. 

Tatters and Scraps, Two Paper Dolls in Toy 
Land, by Bortnyik Sandor, lithographed in 10 


Publishers of above-mentioned books are:—John Day—Young Revolutionist; Long and Smith 
—Salesman from Side Lines; Century—Romantic Rebel; Houghton Mifflin—Dusky Day, Candle in 
Mist, Golden Cat Head, Amnon, Jo Ann Tomboy, Firecracker Land; Lothrop, Lee and Shepard— 
Spy of '76, Celia’s Choice, Air Travelers, Handicraft for Handy Boys, Zorra Malibu, Silver Boy, 
Bar-Rac, Pepper, Storyland Tree; Maecmillan—Magic Portholes, Deby Barnes, Here - to - Yonder 
Girl, Clear Track Ahead: Albert Whitman—Snipp Snapp Snurr, Tatters and Scraps, Runzel-Punzel. 
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colors, is “a glorified doll land.” Runzel-Punzel, 
a Story of Two Little Mice, by Mathilde Ritter, 
will delight with pictures and story. 

The Golden Cat Head and Other Tales From 
Holland, by Marian King, whose Amnon, a Lad 
of Palestine, is valuable in the lower grades, 
will give children the folk lore of Holland in 
ten famous tales. 

For the little boy who looks disdainfully at 
books the teacher will want Clear Track Ahead, 
by Henry B. Lent, an illustrated volume answer- 
ing the questions that small boys ask about rail- 
roads, and not too hard for children of 6 to 8. 
The Book Corner must be all things to all readers. 
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History Exhibits at Los Angeles Fair 


. T. PASH of Hollywood High School has sent 

us an interesting report of the history ex- 

hibits at the Los Angeles County Fair at Po- 
mona, by Los Angeles city high schools. 


Claude A. Faithful, head of the art department, 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, prepared 
architectural displays of twelve major periods 
of history. Hollywood High School furnished a 
costume to match each of the sets. The entire 
exhibit was under the chairmanship of D. W. 
Adamson, vice-principal of Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles. 


These pictorial history exhibits were enthu- 
siastically commented upon by the many thou- 
sands who attended the fair. 





| Forsook Business to Be a Teacher 


Emery Stoops, Los Angeles 


N 1930 I paid income tax on a thriving busi- 

ness but I disliked my work, became dis- 

gusted, and enrolled in “education” at the 
University of Southern California. 


Few of my teacher friends can account for 
such a choice of vocation in which salaries are 
slashed and paid in discountable warrants at the 
instigation of truculent realty boards. They 
attribute my choice to a pristine psychiatry 
which leaves me at large. Maybe so, but let me 
explain. 

“Business” makes man a mental microscope: 
it focuses the mind upon mammon as auto- 
matically as the electric eye watches the roast- 
ing coffee. Many business men and technicians 
become mortal robots; partial, not total men. 
Industry has made them automatons: they talk 
money, money, money—all life values in terms 
of money. Repetition deadens. Specialty 
atrophies! 

Much of modern industry is not suited to men, 
but to morons. The higher a laborer’s intel- 
ligence the more psychopathic becomes the 
drudgery of drilling hole 463 or cutting off the 
left front foot of bacon hogs. But to the moron, 
each performance is a delightfully new experi- 
ence. 

Specialization desiccates the souls of whole 
men. How now with teachers? 


II 


To become a teacher is not to inherit ipso 
facto the good life. 


Teachers, sometimes, become drudges, prudes, 


and mental anemics—groveling in the debris of 
dead subject matter. 

But teachers who grow, who diurnally regale 
themselves in auto-education, inherit the intel- 
lectual earth. I forsook profits and became a 
teacher, not sentimentally nor chauvinistically, 
but because the profession offers continuous 
growth, breadth, and enrichment of experience. 

A teacher has time for sedulous study, to ex- 
perience vicariously the past and remote, to 
travel, to brush the best minds in universities, 
and to revel in esoteric pleasure with artists. 
This is one of the reasons why I became a 
teacher. 

I realize that these opportunities involve an 
active life, but activity rewarded by the win- 
nowed wisdom of the ages. Such richness of 
the spirit does not accrue to some of our 
indolent teachers who parrot forth dead rubbish 
from textbooks. 


Renewal of Life in Youth 


I chose teaching, secondly, because of its pro- 
pinquity to the source of Life. Before ecstatic 
renewal of life in youth, “I feel me near to some 
high thing.” The real teacher senses the solem- 
nity and the sacredness of mingling with young 
people. 

These boys and girls come to me like whisp- 
ered inspiration—they are dramatizing the bible 
of Life before me. These boys and girls are 
happy, instinctive, dynamic, passionate, and to 
me, celestial. They educate me more than I 
them. Do you wonder that I quit money-grub- 
bing to become a teacher! 
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School Lunches in Rural California 


Hixpa Faust, Agricultural Extension Specialist in Nutrition 
University of California 


work with home demonstration agents on 

a nutrition program, find that the school 
lunch is often the foundation for building and 
maintaining a healthy school child. 


Re women throughout California who 


The child’s meals for the day too often begin 
with a hurried breakfast. The noon meal fre- 
quently consists of a packed lunch brought from 
home. This lunch is not always eaten, because 
it may be unappetizing or the child may be ina 
hurry to play. By evening the child is con- 
fronted with the impossible task of eating a 
dinner that will make up for the inadequacies of 
the two previous meals. 


Fortunate indeed is the rural child whose 
school provides a lunch or a supplementary dish. 
But since many rural schools do not provide 
these facilities, the farm women face the prob- 
lems of filling properly the lunch box that the 
child brings from home for all or part of the 
noonday meal, and of the child’s eating the 
lunch under supervision. Introducing the proj- 
ect, “The Lunch from Home,” into the program 
which farm women carry on with their home 
demonstration agents, has been made possible 
through the co-operation of teachers, parents, 
and the children themselves. 


This project has really three activities: the 
preparation and packing of the lunch at home, 
the interest of the child in eating it, and super- 
vision of the eating by the teachers. To further 
the first activity.—the preparaion and packing 
of the lunch at home,—the home demonstration 
agent demonstrates to groups of farm women 
the type of food sutiable for a child’s lunch, how 
to prepare it and its proper packing. She also 
emphasizes that planning ahead makes it pos- 
sible for the school child’s noon lunch to fit into 
the meals-for-the-day program. 


The second part of the project,—that of inter- 
esting the child in eating his lunch,—is presented 
to the children and teachers by the home demon- 
stration agent or a project leader. This presen- 
tation includes first a brief review of the pattern 
diet suitable for children, emphasizing the im- 
portance of fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs, and 
whole cereals. The discussion continues regard- 
ing the foods that are usually served for break- 


fast and the fact that these foods are hardly 
ever all eaten at any one breakfast. 


Together, the home demonstration agent or the 
project leader and the children reach the con- 
clusion that foods that especially need stressing 
as part of the school lunch are vegetables and 
milk. Children are then asked to vote on two 
lunch exhibits,—one well selected and properly 
packed; the other not. The poor lunch often con. 
sists of white bread, jelly, a doughnut and a 
pickle, and is wrapped in a newspaper. The well 
selected lunch may have vegetable sandwiches, 
custard, cookies, and candied fruit or stuffed 
prunes for dessert. 


In one county alone, 43 farm women were 
trained as school lunch project leaders. They 
in turn brought the program to 38 schools, 
reaching 997 families. During the school year 
just past, 4740 farm homes report preparing 
better school lunches. 


In order to secure supervision for the rural 
school lunch,—the third point in the project— 
the farm women in the 25 California counties 
with a home demonstration agent are campaign- 
ing to have lunches supervised 100% by No- 
vember, 1933. Realizing that there is no state 
law requiring this supervision, the farm women 
are seeking the interest and co-operation of 
county superintendents and teachers. At least 
one of the 25 counties has already reported 


It is lots of fun to eat together. 
Oakdale School, Santa Cruz County. 


that all its rural schools have supervised 
lunches; another reports 32 supervised out o! 
its 38; another 21, and another 18. The total 
supervised lunches reported in the 25 home 
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demonstration counties were 781, an increase of 
practically 200 over the year before. The num- 
ber of hot lunches was 170. 

Evidently stress on the supervised lunch has 
furthered the hot lunch as there has been an 
increase in the number of schools having lunches 
since the farm home department chose this as 
one of its state-wide projects. 

Since a child properly fed and with good eat- 
ing habits means a child with fewer nutrition 
and behavior problems, home demonstration 
workers, through their nutrition and child de- 
velopment programs, give every co - operation 
to the school lunch project of the farm women 
by assisting in carrying out these three activ- 
ities: by giving information in the preparation 
and packing of the lunch at home; by seeking 
to interest the child in eating the lunch; and 
by securing the supervision by the teacher of 
the eating of the lunch. 
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The lunch from home might consist of the 
following: 


1. Two (or more) whole wheat bread and 
butter sandwiches, with filling. 


2. A heart of celery or lettuce (or other green 
vegetables or tomatoes in season may be sub- 
stituted). 

3. Custard, stewed fruit, pudding or other 
simple dessert in jelly glass. 


4. Cookies or sponge cake occasionally (if 
stewed fruit is sent). 


5. An apple or orange or other fresh fruit. 


6. Occasionally a surprise in the form of a 
few pieces of homemade candy, walnuts or 
raisins. Ribbon or mosaic sandwiches may be 
used for surprise. 


7. A cup and spoon if hot soup or cocoa is 
served at school. 


Suggestions for the School Lunch Box 


Sandwich Protein 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


. Olive and mayonnaise. Hard cooked egg 
. Fish salad 


. Marmalade and 
peanut butter 

. Vegetable 
salad-sandwich 


Include a daily surprise: candied fruit, sweet 
chocolate, nuts, potato chips, cluster raisins, 
mosaic or ribbon sandwiches, stuffed prunes 
(wrapped in waxed paper) or candy (ground 
fruit, hard or puffed grain). 

The choice of a proper lunch box is important. 
Leather is not good, as food sometimes absorbs 
the odor of leather and it is impossible to scald 
a leather lunch box. A tin pail, or box, per- 
forated to give ventilation, makes probably the 
best lunch box. Paper napkins, wax paper, and 
a jelly glass with lid should be kept on hand 
for the lunch box. If a special place is kept in a 


Vegetables 


Dessert or fruit and sweet 


Applesauce and cookies 
Custard 

Dried figs and orange 
Apple and cake 

Cream tapioca 

Orange and cookies 
Raisin-rice pudding 
Prune sauce and cookies 


Mother’s Delight (Tapioca) 
Baked apple 
Fresh fruit 
Apple; gingerbread 
Fruit cake and orange 
Chocolate blanc mange 

and cookies 


Sponge cake 
Stuffed prunes 


drawer for these articles, the work of putting 
up the lunch is’ much reduced. It is impossible 
to send a good lunch to school in a newspaper. 
With special care a paper bag may be used. 


In packing the lunch, first, place a clean paper 
or napkin in the bottom of the box. The differ- 
ent foods should be wrapped in wax paper and a 
clean napkin should go into every lunch box. 


Further suggestions are available from county 
home demonstration agents, or from the Home 
Demonstration ‘Office, Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of California, Berkeley. 
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A School and Community Playground 


Lester C. Do.sey, Principal, Newhall School, Los Angeles County 


EWHALL, Los Angeles County, where 
N the first gold discovery in California 

was made in 1842 and also the scene of 
the first commercial oil-well and petroleum re- 
finery in the state, is justly proud of its school 
and community playground and park. 


The school site consists of ten acres. The 
buildings occupy but about one-third of the plot. 
The remainder is being rapidly developed into a 
community playground and park. 


In 1931 Rev. John Berry of the Community 
Presbyterian Church conceived the idea of con- 
verting the lot to the rear of the church build- 
ing into a community playground. With the 
assistance of local organizations, a concrete 
tennis-court and a baseball diamond (equipped 
with lights for night baseball) were completed. 


This beginning proved so popular in Newhall 
and surrounding communities that by the close 
of the following summer season the church play- 
grounds proved entirely too small to accom- 
modate all who wished to use them. 


The Newhall School Board of Trustees, now 
realizing what an asset a community playground 
and park would be to the town, offered the por- 
tion of the school grounds not occupied by the 
plant to the community for a public playground 
and park, reserving it from 8 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. 
for school use only every day school is in 
session. 

The school grounds, except in the front of the 
building, are enclosed by an eight-foot steel-wire 
fence. The Board ran a cross fence of the same 
kind through the grounds, reserving for school 
use only the plot the buildings occupy. The 
Newhall-Saugus Kiwanis Club willingly then took 
upon itself the sponsorship of the playground. 
It chose for its main objective for 1933 the 
installation of lights for night baseball, perma- 
nent baseball and tennis backstops, the construc- 
tion of a field house (containing rest-rooms, a 
store-room, and a club-room 16 feet by 22 feet) 
and the beautification of the grounds. 


Last spring the Los Angeles County Farm, 
the Kiwanis Club and local organizations 
donated trees and shrubs, which were planted 
to beautify the grounds. 


The Los Angeles County Regional Planning 
Commission donated plans for the grounds, 
which have been adhered to during the play- 


ground construction. The completed units are: 
(1) the baseball diamond, which is used for hard- 
ball and night-ball; (2) backstops for the tennis. 
courts and baseball diamond; (3) one welded- 
pipe grandstand with a seating capacity of 200: 
(4) a temporary grandstand (made from dis- 
carded county bridge-timbers) with a seating 
capacity of 400; (5) a horseshoe court; (6) a 
wading pool for the smaller children; (7) one 
sand-box; (8) the field house; (9) two concrete 
tennis-courts; and (10) cement walks leading to 
fhe various portions of the grounds. The plans 
include: another tennis court, additional sand- 
boxes, a surfaced basket-ball court, additional 
welded-pipe grandstands, a field for track, 
benches, barbecue-ovens, and a lawn. 


How It Has Been Done 


Some school money has been spent from the 
local school-building-tax fund in addition to the 
amount given by the Kiwanis Club for materials. 
Practically all the labor has been donated by the 
Los Angeles County Welfare Department. Va- 
rious corporations having plants in the commun- 
ity have donated materials, including iron pipe 
for the grandstand and backstops. 


The School and Community Playground is a 
great asset to Newhall and vicinity. The grounds 


This big wading-pool, thronged with children, is a delight 
at Newhall. Many progressive communities have equipped 
school playgrounds with such pools. 


are used every day of the week and every night 
except Sunday. 


A number of local baseball teams‘ have been 
organized, thus giving wholesome recreation not 
only to those who participate but also to hun- 
dreds of spectators each night for practically five 
months during the year. 


(Please turn to Page 42.) 
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Office of Education Service 


WiuuiaM D. BoutweLi 
Editor-in-Chief, Washington, D. C. 


OW the Federal Government is moving 

swiftly and vigorously through 10 new 
agencies and established departments to pull the 
United States out of depression will be reported 
this year in School Life, official monthly journal 
of the Federal Office of Education. 


September School Life carries articles of “Ten 
Thumbnail Sketches of the Ten New Agencies of 
Government,” “The Children’s Code,” describing 
the effect of the child-labor ban, and “Public 
Works Funds for Schools.” School Life will also 
tell how to obtain free, or at small cost, the 
laws, important documents, and “mimeograph 
material describing the new work of the Govern- 
ment. 


Articles on the changes in Government will 
supplement School Life’s regular service of con- 
densing findings of Federal Office of Education 
studies for easy reading. Regular features in- 
clude: New Government Aids for Teachers (maps, 
pamphlets, films, exhibits), Electrifying Educa- 
tion, Recent Theses in Education, Have You 
Read? and Education Abroad. 


The fee for School Life remains the same—50O cents per year 
for 10 issues. Subscriptions should be entered with the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* * * 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, publishers, have 
recently issued several books of special merit 
for children and young people. 

“Stone Knife Boy” by Alida S. Malkus, is the 
story of a Taos India boy. A dramatic story, 
beautifully illustrated; $2.00. 

“The Handsome Donkey” by Mary Gould Davis, 
tells of a donkey of Italy—his adventures and 
heroism, 

“Chip: My Life and Times” as overheard by 
Louis Untermeyer; the story of a chipmunk. 


*€ *” * 


Doubleday Doran, publishers, have recently 
issued “Jim of the Press,” a young reporter's 
adventures with the Associated Press, by Gra- 
ham M. Dean. This action story for young peo- 
ple of high school age has characteristic news- 
paper accessories and is well done. Price is $1.75. 


* > * 


Scott, Foresman and Company, educational 
publishers, have issued a beautifully illustrated 
brochure entitled “A Half-Century of Scott- 
Foresman Progress.” The booklet summarizes in 
permanent form a story of textbook-making 
progress, 


* * * 


California Drama Teachcrs Association has the 
following officers for the present school year,— 
president, Helen Wirt, Oakland High School; 
vice-president, Mrs. Nettie H. Smoyer, Santa 
Rosa High School; vice-president, Mrs. Emma 
Baumgardner, Tracy High School; executive sec- 
retary, Anne Norwood, Monterey High School. 
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HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA BEGINNINGS 


By Lola Hoffman of the Bridge Street School, 
Los Angeles 
A book for the third and fourth grades. A book of 
romantic episodes in the history of California. Intro- 
duction by Robert H. Lane, Asst. Supt. Los Angeles 
City Schools. Over 200 pages, 40 full page illustra- 
tions, sixe 8x 10 inches. List price $1.25. 


YESTERDAY, THE FOUNDATION 
OF TODAY 


By Aker, Nelson, and Aker 
An Old World Background book in which the authors 
have developed a new approach and have made use 
of the unit system. 500 pages, size 5x7 inches, 140 
illustrations. Tested and checked and rechecked for 
vocabulary with sixth grade students. The outstanding 
new book in the field of presenting what things of the 
present have definite roots in the past. List price $1.40. 


A PROGRAM FOR A ONE- 
CYCLE SCIENCE COURSE 


of The Western Nature Science Series 
Third Grade 
THE INDIANS’ GARDEN .... (Marcy and Marcy) 
List Price $1.00 
Fourth Grade 
THE PADRES' GARDEN ..... (Marcy and Marcy) 
List Price $1.00 
Fifth Grade 
THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY ........ (Corwin) 
List Price $1.00 
Sixth Grade 
TRAILS TODAY . 0c eens ce ee os (Cocwln) 
List Price $1.00 
and the CORWIN SCIENCE SERIES 
Seventh Grade 
SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING ..... . (Corwin) 
List Price $1.68 
Eighth Grade 
SCIENCE OF PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 
List Price $1.72 
Ninth Grade 
SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY AND INVENTION 
List Price $1.80 


Harr Wagner Publishing 


Company 
609 Mission St., San Francisco, California 
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In Memoriam 


Julius A. Rice, age 80, first principal of San 
Siego High School when it opened more than 50 
years ago, recently passed away at his home in 
National City. Mr. and Mrs. Rice went to San 
Diego from Randolph, Vermont, 52 years ago, 
just after they had been married. He taught in 
National City, Hemet, and Corona, after. leaving 
San Diego High School and retired in 1904. 


Balboa Elementary School, San Francisco, 
faculty has recently lost three members by 
death,—Eugene Gauthier, Mary Landon, and 
Katherine Bishop. 


Elsie Folsom Blake Wight, teacher in the John 
C. Fremont Elementary School, Long Beach, re- 
cently passed away. She was born in Berkeley 
in 1895. Her father, Captain John Blake, of the 
United States Army, was stationed at the Pre- 
sidio. She graduated from the San Diego State 
Teachers College in 1913. 


Teachers in Los Angeles City who passed away 
during recent months: 


Evelyn Julia Humphreys, elementary teacher 
at Gorman Avenue School. 


Inga Halverson Freas, elementary teacher at 
the Union Avenue School. 


Claude Russell Heffelman, teacher at Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School. 


Melvina Stapp, teacher at Hollenbeck Junior 
High School. 


Mabel Crum, elementary teacher at Tweedy 
School, on sabbatical leave of absence. 


Margaret Z. Hotzell Blackburn, elementary 
teacher at the Highty-seventh Street School. 


Lucile Dodge Crow, elementary teacher at 
Ninety-seventh Street School. 


Robert J. Wells, teacher at Manual Arts High 
School. 


Marjorie Dawson Atkins, kindergarten teacher 
at Fifteenth Avenue School. 


Harriet Ramey Gittens, elementary teacher at 
Victory Boulevard School. 


Blankets and Moccasins, by Glendolin D. Wag- 
ner and Dr. Wm, A. Allen, is a series of stories 


covering the history, habits and the traditions of 
the Crow Indians, 


It is liberally illustrated with photographs and 
contains exceedingly interesting material. Writ- 
ten in the most readable style it will be of inter- 
est to all who are concerned in the “Red Man 
and his doings.” 


It is printed by the Caxton Printers, of Cald- 
well, Idaho, and retails at $2.00. 
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Poems and Geography 


MERICAN Book Company has brought 
[ \ out several new books of special interest to 


California teachers. Off To Arcady—Adven. 


tures in Poetry, by Herzberg, is more than an 
anthology. 


Besides its 424 poems it contains seventy-two 
pages of definite and inspiring editorial materia] 
which assists the student in the interpretation of 
the poems and throws light on their value and 


quality. It also has the following scholarly and 
vital aids: 


1. The study-unit plan carried out in the 15 
groupings of the selections and the illuminating 
teaching suggestions for each of these divisions, 


2. The emphasis on modern and very recent 
verse which is so integrated with the great po- 
etic literature of the past that it makes clear the 
continuity of literary effort. 

3. The remarkable clarity of the editor’s dis- 
cussion of the nature of poetry. 

4. The first presentation, in a collection of 
this kind, of the poetry of the American Indian, 

5. The detailed study suggestions which pro- 
vide a rich variety of questions, assignments, 
and references for additional reading. 

6. The special study aids for 21 poems. 

7. The group of poems, “The Younger Choir,” 


produced by students in high schools and 
colleges, 


Our World and Ourselves: Book I, Ou 
Neighbors Near and Far, by Carpenter, is the 
first of a four-book series of geographies pre- 
pared, in harmony with recent courses of study, 
to make the subject matter richer and more 
closely related to the life of the world. Follow- 
ing the earlier study of his home region, it gives 
the pupil a broad, yet graphic, view of the world 
as a whole, especially those regions offering the 
greatest contrasts in geographic phenomena. 


* * * 


World Book Company has recently published 
an Exercise Book in High School Biology by J. 
Glenn Blaisdell. 

This book is designed for efficiency and thor- 
oughness—for all around better work—in ele- 
mentary biology. It presents a complete labora- 
tory course to meet the needs of both group and 
individual methods of instruction, and it em- 
bodies the best features of workbook and review 
book. 

* * * 

Princeton University Press is bringing out a 
series of reprintings of rare books dealing with 
the early Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Carl L. 
Cannon is general editor. 


Volumes already issued are: Route Across the 
Rocky Mountains, by Overton Johnson and 
William H. Winter; A Journal of the Santa Fe 
Expedition under Colonel Doniphan, by Jacob 
S. Robinson; The Emigrants’ Guide to California, 
by Joseph E. Ware; The Past and Present of the 
Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, by Henry Villard. 

Other volumes are in preparation. 
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Visual-Aids Service for California 


EYSTONE View Company, outstanding pro- 

ducers of organized sets of stereographs and 
mantern-slides for use as visual-aids to teaching, 
3 represented in Northern California and Nevada 
py Thomas J. Ayres of San Francisco. 


For three years he was engaged in the selec- 
tion and production of visual aids for the San 
Francisco School Department. Mr. Ayres is a 
eraduate of Stanford University. 


The Keystone View Company offers a compre- 
hensive visual program of real educational value. 
Its elementary ‘600 set’ of stereographs and 
lantern slides and the primary “300 set’? have 
peen standard equipment in many California 
schools for 30 years. 


The new units in geography, United States 
history and general science are now being put 
into use by progressive California- teachers. 
Northern California teachers desiring informa- 
tion will communicate with Mr. Ayres at 1588 
sth Avenue, San Francisco. 


+ * 7 


William H. Henry, chairman, finance commit- 
tee, Board of Education, Los Angeles city, in a 
recent address on the cost of education, states 
that crime alone costs the country 13 billions 
annually, whereas in 1930 there was spent 
throughout the entire country only 3% billions 
on education, 


Perhaps if the taxpayer spent a little more on 
education he could save himself many millions 
which he now pays into other channels. 


* * ~ 


Alfred L. Blanchard, director of welfare cen- 
ters, Los Angeles city, is new commander of the 
Schoolmasters Post of the American Legion in 
Los Angeles, 

* * ~ 


Florence V. Stewart is chairman of the com- 
mittee on education and radio of the Los Angeles 
Kindergarten Club. 


. * * 


Edna R. Seldon, Los Angeles City Schools, has 
announced the fifth annual girls leadership train- 
ing course which is held there in October. 


* * * 


F. Weber Company, manufacturers of fine 
artists’ colors and materials, 1220 Buttonwood 
Street, Philadelphia, is celebrating its 80th anni- 
versary. The company had its beginning in 1853 
as “manufacturing artists’ colormen.” Their 
products have been used in California schools for 
many years. 


Opes 


Miss Bishop 


ESS STREETER ALDRICH, the author of A 

Lantern in Her Hand and A White Bird Fly- 
ing, has written this fine novel concerning a 
teacher in a mid-western college. 


In this story is traced a:womans life of ideal- 
ism, unselfishness and courage. The opening 
scenes are way back in the ’70’s. 350 pages, price 
$2.00. D. Appleton-Century Company, publishers. 
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Buy a Library During Book Week! 
. MACMILLAN 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
OWN LIBRARIES 


Carefully selected book collections for four 
different age groups; the famous classics 
as well as best modern stories: all titles 
on A. L. A. lists; outstanding authors and 
artists. 


Library 1.—Look and Listen Books (5-8) 

Library 2.—Books I Like Best (8-11) 

Library 3.—Romance and Realism (girls 11-15) 
Library 4.—Information and Adventure (boys 11-15) 


Here are the right books for your 
school library 


Value over $20.00, special price to schools 


$13.50 ES each library 


For further information and illustrated circular, write 
The Juvenile Department 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ask for pamphlet of Book Week suggestions, free. 


A Revolution in 


Mechanical Pencils 

Listo is the first pencil with com- 
pletely adjustable and interchange- 
able units. No jamming, no loose 
pencil cone, positive in or out lead 
feed. 

Manufactured either single or 
double end type—using thin, med- 
ium and large leads of all colors. 
Smooth, unbreakable material, 
beautiful color combinations, gold 


clip. 50c and $1.00 
at the better retail stores. 


The Listo Pencil Corporation 


Alameda, California 


iPasre 


CONTROLOR 
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School Finance Charter 


Essentials of a Modern School Finance Program 


to the present and future welfare of our democracy, the following program is 


ELIEVING that the financing of schools is a paramount public concern, basic 
B offered for action by the American people. 


Educational Opportunity 


Universal Education. Funds to provide every child and youth a complete educational 
opportunity from early childhood to the age at which employment is possible and socially 
desirable. This right to be preserved regardless of residence, race, or economic status and 
to constitute an inalienable claim on the resources of local, state, and national governments. 


Lifelong Learning. Educational opportunities at public expense for every adult 
whenever such opportunities are required in the public interest. 


Effective Teaching. In every classroom competent teachers maintained at an eco- 
nomic level which will secure a high quality of socially motivated and broadly trained 
professional service. 


Adequate Revenues 


Equitable Taxation. For the adequate support of all governmental activities, includ- 
ing the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, providing for a just sharing of 
the cost of government by all members of the community. 


Public Information. Accurate, intelligible, and frequent reports to taxpayers and 
the public on the management of the school money so that complete understanding and 
constructive attitudes with respect to school taxes and services may prevail. 


Constructive Economy 


School Board Independence. In every school system a board of education responsive 
to the will of the whole people and free to adopt and carry out truly efficient and eco- 
nomical financial policies for the schools. 


Economical Administration. A uniform and continuous policy of honest, economical, 
arid productive spending of all school moneys. 


Local Management 


Adequate Local Units. In every community trained educational leadership and other 
services secured through a local unit of school administration large enough to make such 
services financially possible and desirable. 


Community Initiative. For every school district the right to offer its children an edu- 
cation superior to state minimum standards and to seek and develop new methods intended 
to improve the work of the schools. 


State Responsibility 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity. For every school district, sufficient finan- 
cial support from the state to permit the maintenance of an acceptable state minimum 
program of education and to relieve the local property tax when this tax, upon which local 
initiative depends, is carrying an unfair share of the cost of government. 


Professional Leadership. Competent leadership in every state department of educa- 
tion so that reasonable minimum financial standards may be established and educational 
progress encouraged throughout the state. 


Fiscal Planning. In every state a long-time financial plan for public education, com- 
prehensive in scope, based on experienced judgment and objective data, co-operatively 
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developed, continually subject to review and revision, and reflecting faithfully the broad 


educational policy of the people. 
National Interest 


Open Schools. For every child deprived of education by emergency conditions beyond 
the control of his own community and state, immediate restoration of these rights through 
assistance from the Federal Government to the state concerned. 

Federal Support. Sufficient Federal support for the schools of the several states 
to protect the nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, without Federal control over 
state and local educational policies. 

If America is to recover prosperity and persist as a democratic nation these 
essentials must be provided. 

Note: The above School Finance Charter was adopted by the National Conference 
on the Financing of Education which met in New York City, July 31-August 11, 1933. 
This Conference was under the auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education of the National Education Association and the Department of Superintendence. 


Building an Adobe 


(Continued from Page 13) 


size and location, the minimum cost is $4000. 
There is attached hereto a picture of a chalet. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. Tuck Sherman 
American Vice-Consul 

This letter project has involved spelling, 
geography, some civics, penmanship, and a re- 
sulting interest in history. We have worked out 
a sort of diary on our progress and interest 
from period to period. 

Reading has been greatly stimulated. Letters 
and pamphlets were read. The county library 
was combed for books on houses and the his- 
tory of houses. The students voluntarily bring in 
articles from magazines and newspapers. 


NE of the most interesting studies to be 

connected with our desert museum is to be 
nature-study. We have stencilled our curtains in 
a cactus design. A window box has been made, 
in which hyacinth bulbs (an outgrowth of study 
of homes in Holland) have been planted. 

A cactus and rock garden in our patio will 
be the incentive for an intensive study of local 
plants and rocks. Minerals will be gathered 
and arranged attractively in our house. Work 
showing the homes and lives of animals and 
insects has been already portrayed on our chart. 

We shall make collections of the various in- 
habitants of our desert, such as lizards, small 
bugs, butterflies. Flowers will be pressed. We 
shall make drawings of these various studies in 
their natural states. 

All this is being accomplished by the ingenious 
pupils, who, with trailers; will gather our local 
stone; hikes and exploring trips will be the 
means of gathering cactus, floral specimens, 
minerals, insects, etc. 


We are making pottery with our local clay. 
Many broken specimens of Indian pottery have 
been discovered about our locality. 

Interesting changes have been noted in char- 
acter building, co-operation, initiative, willing- 
ness to learn frow mistakes, and development 
of leadership. 

There has been a wonderful unity of super- 
visor, community, and a fine group of desert 
children, which in itself is of immeasurable value 
in the process of living and learning. 


SMALL 


MAGAZINE 
—RACK 


Especially desirable for 
holding magazines in a 
School Library. May be 
used for magazines 
either with or without 
magazine binders. 


This Rack has plenty of space for displaying 15 to 
35 magazines, 3534 inches wide; 48 inches high; 13%4 
inches deep. Can be placed against a wall, or used 
as a free standing floor piece. 


Made of quarter sawed white oak with best, hand- 
rubbed, light or dark finish. Popularly priced at 
$35.00—freight paid. 


AYLO 


ROS., I 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON ®@ CALIFORNIA 
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To be or not to be 


C. A. Wetcu, Advisor of Chapter 83 
California Scholarship Federation 
Phineas Banning High School, Wilmington 


Act 1. Scene 1 


Carrie is studying and Jim 
news paper. 

Jim: Ha! Ha! Did you see what Will Rogers 
said about the race between Hill and Lehtinen, 
the Finn. He said Lehtinen made the mistake 
of zigging when he should have zagged. 

Carrie: Yes, I read that months ago. Aren’t 
you ever going to think about anything but 
Olympics? 


is reading the 


Jim: Hill certainly was a good sport. He 
said he did not think Lehtinen intended to foul 
him. I am going to run that same race in Ber- 
lin, Germany, three years from now. 

Carrie: _Ho! You'll never make the Olympic 
Team! But what good will it do you to go over 
there? Just a big expense, that’s all. 

Jim: Goodness sakes, Carrie! Think of the 
honor of representing your country and the 
honor of me winning. What more could you 
want? 

Carrie: Well, that is worth something, but 
how about doirig some work and getting into 
the Scholarship Society? 


Jim: Scholarship Society! Bah! Who wants 
to belong to a dead organization like that! 
What ;zood is it. 


Carrie: Well, in the first place, it is not as 
dead as you think. But how about the honor? 
You think it would be a great honor to be a 
member of the Olympic Team; it’s an honor to 
yourself and the school to belong to the Schol- 
arship Society and here is the place to get your 
start. 

Jim: Ha! Ha! That’s a joke! Athletes never 
make the Scholarship Society. 


Carrie: Is that so? You don’t remember 
Jerry Pearson, do you! He was a Seal Bearer 
of our society; he was one of the best sprinters 
Banning ever had; he was a good football 
player; and one of the best quarter-milers in the 
University of Southern California. Furthermore, 
investigations show that a larger percentage of 
good athletes belong to the Scholarship Soci- 
eties than to the student bodies as a whole. 

Jim: Well, Banning must be an exception 
to the rule but I’ll think it over. Must get out 
for football now. Better come out and watch 
the boys practice. ‘ 

Exit Carrie and Jim. 


NEWS 


Scene 2 


Enter Don and Shirley; Don has musical jy. 
strument. 


Shirley: Sit down here and throw away that 
tin pan. I want to know why you are not, 
member of the Scholarship Society. 

Don: Gee Whiz! Shirley! I can’t keep wy 
my music and belong to that bunch of book. 
worms. Scholarship students never do anything 
but read books and look wise. 

Shirley: Just cast your eyes over this list of 
Seal Bearers, old man (Shows Honor Scroll), 
Everyone of them was a leader in school activi- 
ties of some kind and most of them took part in 
several. 

Don: You win, Shirley. 
required to belong? 

Shirley: You must have ten points for mem- 
bership. An A in a solid counts 3, and a B 
counts 1. You can get one or two points for 
being a member of an athletic team, debate 
team, and for being a student body officer, 
etc. You must have eight points in curriculum 
studies; two points are allowed in activities. 

Don: What good will membership in the 
Society do me after I graduate? 

Shirley: It will help you get into college 
and give you special recognition after you are 
there. Several colleges offer scholarships to the 
best students of the California Scholarship Fed- 
eration. It will help you to get a position if you 
do not wish to go to college. Business men are 
always looking for the best students of the 
school. 

Don: Yeah! I’ve heard that before. What's 
that in the chalk box? 

Shirley: This is a record of all the students 
that have been members of our Society. 

Don: Let’s go out on the fire-escape and 
look them over. 

Shirley: O. K. New York! 

Exit Shirley and Don. 


What grades are 


Scene 3 


Enter Mary and Jane. 

Mary: For the love of Phineas Banning High 
School, Jane, put that lip-stick away for one 
minute. 

Jane: Oh, Heck! The teachers use it, don't 
they? Why should I look like the last rose of 
summer! 

Mary: Yes, maybe some of them do but you 
never see them use it in the class-room. 

Jane: Don’t kid yourself, Mary! But what 
worries me is that the boys will not look at a 
girl if she is not all made up. 
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Mary: Well, if that is what a boy wants you 
can thank your stars if he does not look at you. 

Jane: Apple-sauce! They all fall for it. A 
little rouge on the cheeks and a lot of red on 
the lips and you can fool the best of them. 

Mary: But why fool them? They will find 
you out sooner or later. Let’s forget about the 
boys; we want you in the Scholarship Society. 

Jane: Haw! Haw! I wouldn't belong to your 
old society on a bet. Why spend all your time 
studying and never have. any fun. I’m in school 
to have a good time. , 

Mary: Scholarship students do have good 
times. We have four district banquets, an annual 
banquet, and a state conference. The student 
body buys the tickets for these jolly gatherings. 
Gold Torch Pins are furnished you every 
semester and in your senior year you receive 
the Gold Lamp Pin. When you graduate you 
receive the Gold Seal on your diploma. If you 
are a Seal Bearer you get your name on this 
Honor Scroll. What more could you ask? 

Jane: That’s nothing, why don’t they give 
us some real privileges or something here in 
school ? 

Mary: They do. See this card! Every mem- 
ber gets one of these with the following priv- 
ileges: 1. In the halls without a pass from 
teacher. 2, Entrance before 8 in the morning. 
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3. Excused from study to go home last period 
of the day. 

Jane: Shucks! I get away with most of that 
without a card. The thing that does not agree 
with me is work. I crave a good time. 

Mary: You don’t know what réal fun is. The 
motto of our society is “Scholarship for Serv- 
ice.” What could be more fun than to be an 
honor student and help raise the standard of 
your school. 

Jane: Oh, ding-bust the school! I’m looking 
after myself and not after Phineas Banning 
High School. 


Mary: Jane, you are blind as a bat. Look 
around you and see what is going on. Thousands 
of people are out of work and depending on 
charity because they insisted on having a good 
time in school. What chance has a person to- 
day without an education? From the selfish 
standpoint alone you should be anxious to im- 
prove your time. 


By golly! Mary, that does sound rea- 
sonable. Well, here goes my gum for a starter. 
If my dear teacher, Miss Jones, could only see 
me now! And here goes my lip-stick and rouge!) 
Tries to rub it off and makes face black. 
Mary: 


Jane: 


Oh, Jane! You're a sight! 
Curtain falls 





California Teachers Association 


Organized in 1863 
Incorporated in 1907 


URING its entire history the organi- 
zation has been working for the wel- 
fare of the public schools. 


Because of the constant watchfulness of 
C. T. A., its officers, committees and mem- 
bers, teachers and pupils have working 
conditions which are nationally recog- 
nized for their excellence. 


C. T. A. has been the chief agency in 
the improvement of California public 
schools. 


Dues are $3.00 per caledar year and 
entitle every member to: 
1 The official publication, 
Sierra Educational News 
2 Placement service 


3 Advice and legal information 
4 Privileges of the Mark Keppel Loan 
Fund 


5 Research service 

California Teachers Association has 
been instrumental in passing worthwhile 
school legislation and in defeating adverse 
legislation and by so doing has protected 
the interests of the schools. 

Through its activities, thousands of 
speakers have brought messages of in- 
struction and inspiration. 

Every teacher in California should be- 
long to California Teachers Association. 

The advantages of membership are 
worth many times the dues a teacher pays 
during her entire service in the profession. 

Witrarp E. GIveNs 
President 

Roy W. Cioup 
State Executive Secretary 
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Story of a Teacher 
Etta P. Flagg of Los Angeles 


Essie L. Exviorr 
Head of Home-making Department 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


TTA PROCTOR FLAGG came to Los 

Angeles in 1907 when there were 11 home 
economics teachers in the city. She has watched 
this number change to 300 and has been super- 
visor of the elementary and junior work during 
the 25 years of the remarkable progress of home- 
making education, 


Miss Flagg received her training at the Fram- 
ingham Normal School at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and took special courses at Springfield 
Normal College, Pratt Institute, Atlanta College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of California, and Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Miss Flagg established home economics in the 
public schools at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
at Mount Allison College, New Brunswick. She 
taught in New Britain, Connecticut, and Santa 
Barbara, California. 

An outstanding achievement of her early 
supervision was the establishment of day nur- 
series and elementary cafeterias. She has had 
several cherished 
objectives for the 
schools of Los 
Angeles, chief 
among which are 
these: 


1. To have a 
thoroughly up-to- 
date course of 
study so organized 
and so integrated 
that it would be of 
value in the home 
now as well as 
later in the life of 


Etta Proctor Flagg 
the student. 


2. To have properly equipped home-making 
rooms in both elementary and secondary schools. 


That she has succeeded is evidenced by satis- 
faction expressed by parents throughout the 
city. When recent curtailments were made be- 
cause of economic conditions a deluge of letters 
from fathers and mothers poured into the offices 
of Miss Flagg and the Board of Education, 
regretting any loss to their children of this and 
allied subjects. 

Among her many professional affiliations are 


noted as follows: member of Home Economics 
Supervisors and Teachers Section of the N. EB. A.; 


member national, state, and local Home ky. 
nomics Associations; California Teachers Agy). 
ciation; Elementary Principals Club; and Coun. 
cil of Directors and Supervisors. 


When the N. E. A. met in Los Angeles jy 
1931 Miss Flagg was presented with a life men. 
bership by the Home Economics teachers of Lo; 
Angeles as a token of their esteem and in Tecog. 


nition of her fine service in building better hom 
life. 


* * * 


New Smallidge-Paxson U. S. Histories 


“RUILDERS of Our Nation” is the second in th 

series of Smallidge, Paxson histories. Oliy: 
E. Smallidge is supervisor in the elementary 
grades of Flint, Michigan. Frederic L. Paxson js 


professor of history in the University of Cali. 
fornia, 


The initial volume, “Finding America,’ is fo 
grades 4, 5. The present volume is for grades j 
and 6; 640 pages with many illustrations ani 
colored plates; price $1.36. Ginn and Company, 
publishers, 


In “Builders of Our Nation” the aim has been 
to tell in narrative form the story of the people 
of the United States; to show how men and 
women lived and why they lived as they did in 
the successive periods of American history; to 
trace the lives of certain picturesque and out- 
standing leaders of the American people, and to 
find in their experience and adventures the key 


to the making of the United States as we 
know it. 


These key characters are rich in romance and 
adventure. Through their adventures the 
thoughts, ideals, habits, customs, and problems 
of the times are brought out. Incident and 
climax give the pupils a feeling of cause and 
effect in the affairs of the nation. 


New Edition of Pieper-Beauchamp 


Everyday Problems in Science, Revised, by C. 
J. Pieper, New York University, and W. J. 
Beauchamp, the University of Chicago. 768 pages, 
557 illustrations, cloth, $1.60. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 


This new edition of the widely-used Pieper- 
Beauchamp text is all that teachers could wish 
for. Content that is up-to-the-minute, many 
new and clearer illustrations, and a refinement 
of the unit-plan organization are important out- 
standing improvements. 


The book presents a series of significant prob- 
lems of adjustment to the environment and is 
organized in such a way that the laws of learn- 
ing and the steps in scientific problem-solving 
are used. Each major problem is treated as 4 
unit of study material and divided into smaller 
problems and sub-problems. The pupil's activity 
is thus directed toward the solution of various 
definitely related problems which are all focused 
on understanding the major unit problems. 
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A History Project 
In an Eighth Grade Social Studies Class 


Roy H. Norman, Principal 
Highgrove School, Riverside County 


HE “Open Forum” which was carried on 
was about the problem, “Were the French 

r English ‘Better Suited in the End to Win 
upremacy in the New World?” 

When the teacher assigned the problem, the 
pupils were told that any one or more of the 
following textsi had valuable material on this 

Adams, 63-67, 75-78, 90-96, 124-155; 

B 59-80, 91-98, 119-139; Casner, 136-141, 
45-178, 185-195; Rugg, III, 115-126, 159-196, 237- 
’61; Tryon-L.-M., 15-46, 51-72. They were also 
referred to a number of other books which had 
valuable material on the subject. 


The following introduction was given by the 
teacher : 

Up to the present we have considered the 
important struggle of the settlers with the wild- 
erness, to permanently establish themselves in 
the New World. 

There were limitless stretches of land to be 
cleared, shelter to be built, food to be secured, 
and crops to be grown. Through all this struggle 
wild beasts, wilder men and the other enemies 
of civilization had to be met and conquered. 

This had been a continuous struggle from the 
time the earliest colony was settled in the New 
World. Two nations—England and France— 
emerged from the struggle and found themselves 
face to face with a very important situation. 

Both nations claimed and 
desired the same land as 
well as the waterways in it. 

Which nation was going to 


1, The following is an ex- 
planation of the abbrevia- 
tions used in noting the text- 
books in my paper: 


Adams and Almack, A His- 
tory of the United States, 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. 


Beard and Bagley, The 
History of the American 
People, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928, 


Casner and Gabriel, 
ploring American 
Harcourt, 
Dany, 1931. 


Rugg, III, A History of 
American Civilization, Eco- 
tomic and Social, Ginn and 
Company, 1930. 


Tryon, Lingley and More- 
house, The American Nation 
Yesterday and Today, Ginn 
and Company, 1930. 


Ex- 
History, 
Brace and Com- 
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win out in the struggle? Both claimed the land 
south of the Great Lakes, east of the Mississippi 
and west of the Appalachians. (Pointed this out 
on a map.) Did both of them have just claims? 


The French had pushed eastward from the 
Mississippi toward the Appalachians and the 
English had pushed westward from the Appa- 
lachians toward the Mississippi. 


So here they were, both claiming the same 
land, and both apparently having just claims. 
Who was going to win in the contest? All other 
things were forgotten in this problem: 


The situation became so serious that an Indian 
said to an Englishman, “You and the French are 
like two edges of a pair of shears, and we are 
the cloth that is cut between them.” Two nations 
are desperately after the “strawberry short-cake.” 


BRIEF time was allowed for thought be- 
fore asking for answers. Answers were 
asked for. 


Response—Two answers to the problem were 
advanced by the pupils—a. The French were 
better suited, and b. The English were better 
suited. The answers were listed on the board in 
two columns. 


If no answer had been forthcoming, the easy 
thought-questions already prepared would have 
been used in order to establish the solution of 
the problem. The following is a list of questions 
which might have been used if no answers had 
been forthcoming. They were intended to lead 


In elementary school history projects, such as described by Mr. Norman, 
models or sets are frequently made, similar to the ‘‘Medieval Tournament’’ 


model shown in this illustration. 
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the student through easy steps to the solution 
of the problem: 


a What effect did the location of the French 
settlements have to do with their lasting per- 
manence? The English? 


b What did the population have to do with 
the lasting permanence of the French settle- 
ments? The English? 


c What effect did the manner of settlement 
have upon the lasting permanence of the French 
settlements? The English? 


d What effect did the relationship of the 
French with the Indians have upon the lasting 
permanente of their settlements? The English? 


e What effect did the system of government 
used by the French have upon the lasting per- 
manence of their settlements? The English? 


f What effect did the religion of the French 
have upon the lasting permanence of their set- 
tlements? The English? 


g What effect did industries have upon the 
lasting permanence of their settlements? The 
English? 

Reasons for the answers were asked for by the 
teacher and they were placed in the proper 
column. 

The French were better suited 
Location of settlements 
Relations with the Indians 
Industries 
Purpose in settling 
English were better suited 
Population 
Relations with the Indians 
Unity of the colonies 
Purpose in settling 

The teacher suggested that a consideration of 
religion and government might help in settling 
the problem. The class agreed and most thought 
that the word “Government” should be placed 
in the French column and that the word “Re- 
ligion” should be placed in the English column. 

The teacher then asked for justifications for 
each reason given. A brief chance was given 
for thought before calling upon anyone to 
answer any one of the questions asked. 

At the beginning of the discussion only those 
who exhibited strong interest were called upon. 
After interest had been spread through the class, 
the teacher called upon pupils at random. When 
possible the teacher called upon pupils in an 
order which kept the thought properly bal- 
anced. No pupils were consciously overlooked. 

Pupils asked each other questions throughout 
the discussion involving the following terms: 
“Why do you believe so?’ “Are you open- 
minded?” “What are the reasons for your point- 
of-view?” “Have you considered every side of 
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the case?” and “What is your authority jy 
your point-of-view?” 

The teacher guided the class by seeing thy 
discussions about the reasons were carried 
in an orderly and systematic manner. The adj. 
cates of one side were allowed to give justific, 
tions for their reasons or to give reasons fy 
opposing the beliefs of others. The advocates , 
the opposing side were likewise given oppor. 
tunity to justify their reasons or give reason 
for opposing the beliefs of their opponents. 


During the time the arguments were advance 
the teacher endeavored to keep them so evenly. 
balanced as to maintain a high state of suspens 
Without distorting the facts, help, as needed 
was given to the adherents of the losing sid 
by re-enforcing their arguments or by finding 
and attacking the weak places in the argument 
of the opponents. 


After all facts favorable to the weak or incor. 
rect view were known, the adherents of the right 
view were allowed to speak without hindrance 
until their case was won as they were able ti 
carry it to this point. If they had not have abk 
to do so, help would have been given to them 
by the teacher by citing facts that might have 
been overlooked. 


HE following conclusion was arrived at by 
the class: 

The French seemingly had the advantage a 
first, but greater unity among the English and 
adjustments of Indian relations, joined with the 
advantage the English had because of their in- 
tensive agriculture and permanent homes, 
whereas the French were engaged mainly in fur- 
trading and they had few women to help make 
permanent homes in the New World, also the 
advantage the English had because of their seli- 
government in the colonies as compared with the 
distant central form of government of France 
over her French colonies in the New World, 
would prove they had the staying qualities to 
win supremacy in the New World. 

A pupil asked after the conclusion was agreed 
upon, “How did the English actually gain su- 
premacy over the French?” The class was 
allowed to discuss the problem for a short time, 
and they were told, by the teacher, that that 
was their problem for the next days work. They 
were told that they could find the answers in 
Adams, 97-98, 105-112; Beard, 96-108; Casner, 195- 
205; Rugg, III, 219-232; Tyron-L.-M., 47-50. They 
were also referred to a number of other books 
which had valuable material on the subject. 

The teacher made and used extemporaneous 
questions occasionally. However, the fewer the 
number of questions asked by the teacher the 
better, and factual questions should be consid- 
ered as banned. Always allow a brief period for 
thought before calling on anyone to answer 4 
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nestion. Never call anyone by name, state the 
yestion, and then expect the person called upon 
, answer the question asked. 


Some important values that were gained from 
is and other socialized recitations by the stu- 
ents were: 


a Ability to do active thinking “on their feet.” 


b Ability to express themselves in a forceful 
Jeasing manner. 


c Habits of courteous attention to and con- 
ideration of the opinions of others. 


d Attitudes of tolerance and open-minded- 
ess were developed. 

e Ability to carry on a discussion in a man- 
er which was pleasing and caused the pupils 
o use a Vigorous interplay of minds. 


{ Attitude toward discussions which brought 
bout a cool and critical discussion as a method 


g Careful thought upon a point before ven- 
wing a Statement. 


* * * 


Why | Belong to C. T. A. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


This must be our code: Every teacher 
wpreciating the invaluable service this 
tate educational association is render- 
ng to the teachers as a whole, and to him 
personally, shall manifest his interest and 
is gratefulness by responding to the call 
or dues to the Association without delay. 


eir in- 
lomes, 


* * * 


Southern California School - 
Radio Programs 


Los Angeles radio broadcasts include: 

KFAC—Los Angeles Educator’s program: 
fonday, Wednesday and Thursday from 6:30 
pony p. m., and on school days from 1:15 to 


KFI—California Teachers Association, South- 


m Section, program: Fridays, from 5:30 to 


* * * 


Publicity for California Kindergartens 


N. H. Hubbard, Director of Public Relations 

for the Affiliated Teachers Organizations of Los 
Angeles, recently conferred with the Los An- 
eles Kindergarten Club concerning publicity 
ork for the current school year. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE GRADES 
When planning, give a thought (maybe more) to 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 

They suggest the following collections: 

LITTLE PLAYS ABOUT 
@ CHARACTER, ee ee — CITIZENSHIP 
For grades up to high sch Price 50 cts. 
@ TEN CLEVER PLAYS FOR’ a 
For grades over third. rice 50 cts. 
e HINTS AND HA’NTS FOR HALLOWE'EN 
Lots of fun for the children. Price 40 cts. 
oy Fone TIDBITS 
r first six grades. Price 40 cts. 
s CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE GRADES 
Full of good usable material. Price 40 cts. 
Send today for free catalog of 
Plays—Operettas—Songs—Stunts—Etc. 
A Western House for your Entertainment Needs 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 
829 15th Street (Dept. 5) Denver, Colorado 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


FOR SPEECH AND SINGING 
Auditions and advice by appointment without obligation 


G. MARSTON HADDOCK 
Principal Leeds College of Music and 
School of Acting for the North of England 
Lecturer in voice, Stanford University 
376 SUTTER STREET — STUDIO 38 
SAN FRANCISCO Phone SUtter 6682 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


DEMAND 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOL WORK 


F. P. M. Frame and Blades 
outlast all others. Used 
in many of the schools 
throughout the U. S. 

1 F. P. M. Coping Saw and 
7 Blades sent prepaid $1.00 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 


F. P. MAXSON ™™ Giicago, tines 


Teacher loans 


BORROW $50 TO $300 BY MAIL 
20 Months to Repay 


Quick cash loans obtained on your signature only. . . 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL. Confidential . . . school board 
or friends not notified. Our LOW charges are based 
only on actual time money is used Investigate this 
dignified, convenient LOW Cost Loan Plan. 

Write for FREE Folder T711 


STATE FINANCE CO. 
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Business Education 


Avsert E. Buttock, In charge of Commercial 
Education, Los Angeles City Schools 


ROBLEMS in Business Education, by Dr. 

Benjamin R. Haynes of University of 
Southern California and Dr. Jessie Graham of 
San Jose State Teachers College, is off the 
press. It contains 1001 titles suitable for use in 
writing theses and term papers on business edu- 
cation, or by slight changes in wording, they, 
are suitable for other branches of education. 
The titles are classified under the individual 
commercial subjects, with others added under 
part-time education, administration and super- 
vision, school surveys, teacher-training, and 
private schools. 

While the book will be very valuable, of 
course, to teachers who are seeking problems 
for theses and term papers, a careful perusal of 
the titles will provide an over-view of the entire 
field as part of the necessary foundation for any 
teacher’s philosophy of business education. 

As is well pointed out in the preface, “The 
future of business education as an essential part 
of all education depends, not upon blind ad- 
herefice to tradition or half-hearted concessions 
to expediency, but upon systematic study of its 
problems by the workers in the field. The solu- 
tion of problems by individual teachers who 
make immediate applications in their daily work 
constitutes, perhaps, the greatest contribution to 
research in this field.” The book is well worth 
a place in the library of every commercial 
teacher. 

It contains 146 pages and is published by the 
University Book Store, University of Southern 


California; price, $1.00. 
x * 


New Report Cards 


Winnie Mae Mackey 
General Supervisor, San Benito County 


AN BENITO County Board of Education 

has adopted a new form of report card. Com- 
petitive grading of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, has been dis- 
carded and satisfactory (S) and unsatisfactory 
(U) have been substituted. “Social Studies” now 
replace the four terms of history, geography, 
nature-study, and civics. 

Blanche L. Davis, county superintendent, feels 
that the child should be marked according to his 
own ability. If he is working up to capacity, he 
is satisfactory, regardless of whether he is “up- 
to-grade.” Standard tests are given and the 
child is placed where he belongs. He progresses 
at his own rate. 
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Font'’s Complete Diary 
Roy W. Croup 


ONT’S Complete Diary, a chronicle of th 

founding of San Francisco, translated fron 
the original Spanish manuscript and edited hy 
Herbert Eugene Bolton, professor of Americar 
History and director of the Bancroft Library, ; 
a new publication issued by University of C2}. 
fornia Press at Berkeley. It consists of 500 page 
of extremely interesting accounts of the journey 
and impressions of the Father who accompanie/ 
Anza on his expedition for the founding of Sx 
Francisco. 


The diary begins on Friday,, September 2, 
1775, at Horcasitas, outlines the entire account 
of the journey and ends on May 11, 1777, at the 
Mission of Tubutama, Mexico. 

Padre Font’s was a geographer and an engineer 
He took the findings and decided the location o 
each of the stopping places and made map 
which were of very considerable importance. 

This latest work of Dr. Bolton will be of 
great value to all who are interested in Californi: 
history. The price of the volume is $4.00. 

* * * 


Story Books for Children 


Two charming little books for small childre 
are, “I Like Animals,” by Dorothy Baruch, ani 
“A World to Know,” by James Tippett. These ar 
the kind of poems that children really enjoy 
with many pictures. Harper & Brothers, pub 
lishers; price 75 cents. 

* > * 


“Rhodes of the 94th” by Frederic Nelson Litte 
is an adventure story of aviation recently select 
ed by the Junior Literary Guild. This is : 
Sears Publishing Company book. Price $2.00. 


*x* * * 


Siskiyou County Institute 


OUNTY Superintendent L. S. Newton 0 

Siskiyou held the first of a series of one 
day institutes on Saturday, September 23, a 
Dorris. This meeting was attended by teacher 
employed in the eastern section of the county 
in a vast plateau area that is upwards of 400 
feet in elevation. 

W. T. Atkin, principal of the high school 4 
Dorris, acted as chairman of the morning ses 
sion, and W. L. Kleaver, general rural super 
visor, had charge of the elementary section if 
the afternoon. 

The principal ‘speaker was David Rhys Jone 
of California Teachers Association. 
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Injured Children 


HOUSANDS of young people under 18 

years are injured in industrial accidents at 
he very outset of their industrial careers, and 
ittle effort is taken to insure them adequate 
ompensation or to re-train them for new occu- 
nations which they can pursue despite their 
handicap, according to a report just made pub- 
lic by the National Child Labor Committee, of 
h follow-up study of children who received seri- 
ous industrial injuries about five years ago. 

“The NRA program has removed many chil- 
dren under 16 years from industry,” said Mr. 
Dinwiddie, secretary of the committee, in mak- 
ing public the findings of this report, .“but the 
umber of young workers between 16 and 18 
ears is still well over a million—in fact their 
number may be increasing in certain industries 
where the codes permit a lower wage rate for 
junior employees. 

“Precautions must be taken to protect these 
voung people from injuries which will handicap 
them for a lifetime and when such accidents do 
occur no stone should be left unturned to com- 
pensate them—in so far as one can compensate 
for shattered limbs and blighted hopes.” 

The study was conducted in three states— 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Illinois—by Charles E. 
Gibbons, and included a total of 167 children 
who had received serious permanent injuries 
about five years ago and were under 18 years at 
the time of the accidents. The report set forth 
how the children (now nearly adults) have fared 
since their injuries, how much compensation 
they received, how it was used, whether they 
have been vocationally rehabilitated, and how 
their future industrial careers and their general 
outlook on life have been affected. 

The report also points to the need for meas- 
ures to prevent industrial accidents, notably, ex- 
tending the number of occupations which are 
covered by the child labor law, prohibiting the 
employment of minors between 16 and 18 years 
in occupations known to be hazardous, and se- 
curing more adequate enforcement of such laws. 

The report is published by the National Child 
Labor Committee whose headquarters are at 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

e eis 


Course for Los Angeles Teachers 


Hortense A. MacKeever, education chairman 
of Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club, has 
announced a new course under joint auspices 
with U. S. C. on Public School Administration 
and directed by Dr. Edward W. Hauck, mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Board of Education. 
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The University of Chicago 


New Plan of Home 
Study 


New standards in material and presentation 
LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits and 
persons reading at home for cultural 


improvement or professional advancement. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences 
Also 


Specialized and advanced courses 

in all these Divisions, in Educa- 

tion, Business, Divinity, Social 
Service Administration. 


The Home Study Department 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis Avenue at 58th Street 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Denver, Colo- 
rado, has published numerous practical booklets 
of plays, verses, and teachers aids. Recent offer- 
ings, for example, include: Christmas Book for 
Grades; Hints and Ha’nts for Hallowe’en; 
Thanksgiving Tidbits: Treasury of Children 
Tested Plays. 

tye 


Principles of Education 
Ex_Mer H. Starrecsacu, Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, San Jose 
An Introduction to the Principles of Teaching, 
hy Clyde Hissong, Ph. D., and Mary Hissong, 


M. A. Published by John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 260 pages. Price $2.00. 


HIS book represents an elementary ap- 
ed to teaching. The content is compre- 
hensive in that it deals with human psychology, 
with particular reference to educational psychol- 
ogy. The history of psychological thought is set 
forth in terms comprehensive to the beginning 
student. 

The book also deals briefly with philosophical 
concepts of education, and orients the student 
in his educational thinking with respect to the 
place of education in the social order. 

The book is attractively bound in blue cloth. 
It will be useful as a textbook in normal school 
classes for beginning students. 
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National Education Research Bulletins 


The following bulletins on current educational problems are available from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington, 
D.C. The prices are per copy. 


The Problem of Teacher Tenure. vol. II, no. 5, November, 1924. 40 p. 25 cents. 


The Ability of the States to Support Education. vol. IV, nos. 1 and 2, January and 
March, 1926. 96 p. 50 cents. 


Efficient Teaching and Retirement Legislation. vol. IV, no. 3, May, 1926. 72 p. 25 cents. 
Major Issues in School Finance—Part I. vol. IV, No. 5, November, 1926. 32 p. 25 cents. 
Major Issues in School Finance—Part II. vol. V, no. 1, January, 1927. 64 p. 25 cents. 
Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27. vol. V, no. 2, March, 1927. 64 p. 25 cents. 
The Scheduling of Teachers Salaries. vol. V, no. 3, May, 1927. 64 p. 25 cents. 


The Advance of the American School System. vol. V, no. 4, September, 1927. 32 p. 
25 cents. 


School Records and Reports. vol. V, no. 5, November, 1927. 132 p. 50 cents. 


Creating a Curriculum for Adolescent Youth. vol. VI, no. 1, January, 1928. 80 p. 
25 cents. 


The Advance of the Teacher Retirement Movement. vol. VI, no. 3, May, 1928. 56 p. 
25 cents. 


Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel. vol. VI, no. 4, September, 1928. 52 p. 25 cents. 


Can the Nation Afford to Educate Its Children? vol. VI, no. 5, November, 1928. 48 p. 
25 cents. 


Can the States Afford to Educate Their Children? vol. VII, no. 1, January, 1929. 44 p. 
25 cents. 


The Principal and Progressive Movements in Education. vol. VII, no. 2, March, 1929. 
60 p. 25 cents. 


Salary Scales in City School Systems, 1928-29. vol. VII, no. 3, May, 1929. 25 cents. 
The Questionnaire. vol. VIII, no. 1, January, 1930. 52 p. 25 cents. 


A Self-survey Plan for State School Systems—Part I: Checklists. vol. VIII, no. 2, 
March, 1930. 36 p. 25 cents. 


A Self-survey Plan for State School Systems—Part II: Handbook. vol. VIII, no. 3, 
May, 1930. 76 p. 25 cents. 


Investing in Public Education. vol. VIII, no. 4, September, 1930. 56 p. 25 cents. 
Current Issues in Teacher Retirement. vol. VIII, no. 5, November, 1930. 56 p. 25 cents. 
Ethics in the Teaching Profession. vol. IX, no. 1, January, 1931. 92 p. 25 cents. 
Salaries in City School Systems, 1930-31. vol. IX, no. 3, May, 1931. 64 p. 25 cents. 
The Outlook for Rural Education. vol. IX, no. 4, September, 1931. 76 p. 25 cents. 
Teacher Demand and Supply. vol. IX, no. 5, November, 1931. 102 p. 25 cents. 


Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers—Part I: The Selection and 
Appointment of Teachers. vol. X, no. 1, January, 1932. 32 p. 25 cents. 


Administrative Practices Affecting) Classroom Teachers—Part II: The Retention, 
Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers. vol. X, no. 2, March, 1932. 44 p. 25 cents. 


Estimating State School Efficiency. vol. X, no. 3, May, 1932. 54 p. 25 cents. 
Crime Prevention Through Education. vol. X, no. 4, September, 1932. 68 p. 25 cents. 
Facts on School Costs. vol. X, no. 5, November, 1932. 24 p. 25 cents. 

The School Board Member. vol. XI, no. 1, January, 1933. 44 p. 25 cents. 

Salaries in City School Systems. vol. XI, no. 2, March, 1933. 16 p. 25 cents. 
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Dr. Suzzalo Passes Away 


R. HENRY SUZZALO, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for Advancement of 
eaching, passed away September 25 in Seattle. 


Dr. Suzzalo was president of University of 
‘ashington for 11 years. He was dismissed in 
926 when the then Governor Roland H. Hartley 
tarted cutting expenses. The university had an 
nrollment of 2000 when Dr. Suzzalo came to 
eattle in 1915. When he left there was a reg- 
stration of 7000 students. 


He had been a member of the board of the 
arnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teach- 
ng since 1919, and after leaving Washington 
became its head. 


He was born in San Jose, August 22, 1875. He 

was educated at Columbia University, receiving 
is master’s degree in 1902 and his doctor’s de- 
pree in 1905. He was married in 1912 to Miss 
dith Moore of Chicago, who survives him. 


«= * ~ 


Stanford University Journalism 
Head Passes 


ROFESSOR EVERETT WALLACE SMITH, 

head of the Stanford University department 
pf journalism since 1910, died of pneumonia 
eptember 25 after a brief illness. He was 58 
years old. 

Professor Smith was the first editor of the 
tanford Daily. After graduating from the uni- 
rsity, he worked on numerous metropolitan 
jailies before returning here to take charge of 
he journalism department. 


* ™* * 


Three Western Nature Books 


ETROPOLITAN PRESS of Portland, Oregon, 
have brought out three interesting nature 
books that will be of special enjoyment to 
western people and children. “The Northwest 
Nature Trails” is a natural history of Oregon 
and Washington, by Herbert Sheldon Lampman. 
“The Trail of the Bear,’ by Elizabeth Lambert 
Wood, is a story concerning the large wild ani- 
mals of the Pacific Northwest. 

“Cougar Pass,” by Elizabeth Lambert Wood, 
is an adventure story portrayed by the same 
three boys who take part in her previous story, 
‘The Trail of the Bear.” It tells of the hunting 
trips in the Cascade mountains. 


* * ao 


William Morrow and Company have published 
lumerous books for juniors, among which we 
note recently: 

Roc, the story of a dog in war, by Edmund 
Vale. A colorful, moving tale, with many 
sketches from life by Ruth Vale. 

Ships Monkey, by Honore Morrow and William 
J. Swartzman. A gay story for children from 
§ to 12 years, illustrated by Gordon Grant. 


* * * 


CW. Batdorf of San Mateo High School is 
thairman of San Mateo County Teachers Asso- 
tiation Committee on Standards, and not Mr. 
Bohnet as stated in our September issue. 
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You Aiea t Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


That’s what a teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richardson of 
Jacksonville, Fla.: “IlIness doesn’t make you half as sick 
when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. 
You pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. 
benefit —— a: as yy pen is filed.” 

the “Don’t Worry” 


Every! it now—jo 
Club ae the - C. U. share the risk of loss of in- 
and tine. 


come reason of Accident, Sickness 
© popular 


Always the sensible course, it has now become 
one. 

Send us your name and address today and we will mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Buitpinc Lincotn, NEBRASKA 


PUPIL-INTERESTS and 
PUPIL-ACTIVITIES 


furnish the subjects 


for ASSIGNMENTS in 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


By Cansy, Oppycke, and GitLuM 


In quality and abundance, the drill and practice 
materials exceed, it is believed, those of any other 
series on the market. The subjects for assign- 
ments are broad enough to appeal to the practical 
as well as to the imaginative mind, and varied 
enough to lend themselves to different degrees of 
interest, experience, and ability. 


The Series: BOOK I - BOOK II 


Write for information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission STREET San FRANCISCO 
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No spot on earth has more numerous and beautiful wild 
flowers than California. A heritage to enjoy! It should be 
the privilege of every child to know them. Teach them to 
love the wild flowers in a way they will never forget with: 


CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SONGS 


Price $1—Postage Prepaid 
By Lema France, Composer of “Happy Holidays” 
“Children’s Lark,”’ “Five Little Song Pictures” 


Exurre Pueuisninc Co., 70 Santa Monica Way, San Francisco 


A Community Playground 
(Continued from Page 46) 


Several night baseball teams from the various 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
nearby reforestation camps play the local teams 
each week. 

The local women’s baseball team is far from 
being the least attraction each week when it 
plays women’s teams from surrounding towns. 

A tennis tournament was held early this sum- 
mer, the contestants including both adults >and 
children. The yearly school picnic was held in 
the playgrounds this year in May and the com- 
mittee in charge of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion could find no better location than the play- 
grounds for the celebration. 

The people of Newhall and vicinity have 
shown their appreciation of the community play- 
grounds in their continued participation in the 
various sports and other forms of recreation dur- 
ing the three years the public playground move- 
ment has been in operation in their midst. 


California Teachers Association 
Board of Directors 


Willard E. Givens, President 


City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 


E. I. Cook, Vice-President 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 

Robert L. Bird 


County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 


Clarence W. Edwards 


County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 


Roy Ciood 


District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 


S. Edna Maguire 


Principal-Teacher 
Tamalpais-Park School 
Mill Valley 


Gertrude Mallory 
Teacher, Franklin High School 
820 North Avenue 54 
Los Angeles 


Oliver P. Palstine 


Teacher, Hamilton Junior High School 
Long Beach 


John A. Sexson 


City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 


Section Officers 


Bay 


Edgar E. Muller, President 
Principal, Westlake Junior High School 
Oakland 

Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 


Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 


Central 


W. N. Davis, President 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Dinuba 


Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 


Central Coast 


Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers, President 
Senior High School 
San Luis Obispo 


T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School 
Watsonville 


North Coast 
John W. Hardwick, President 


Principal, Fortuna Elementary School 
Fortuna 


Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School 
Ukiah 


Northern 


J. Russell Croad, President 


Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 


Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 


Southern 


Henry O. Dyck, President 
234 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 


F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 
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Seeing the Crisis Through 
(Continued from Page 16) 


zed commencement exercises that will increase 
he appreciation of the public for the achieve- 
ments of your schools, 


Interpret the schools through your local 
newspapers, the school paper, the extra-cur- 
riculum activities of students, exhibit school 

ork, stimulate enrollment in parent-teacher 
associations. The work ahead of us this year 
is more than teaching. 


It is aggressive leadership in the effort to 
preserve the democratic government the 
American people love—self - government 
based upon the ability of the people to 
govern. 


* * * 


Reading Demonstrations in 


Rural Schools 


WinnizE Mare MACKEY 
General Supervisor, San Benito County 


LANCHE L. DAVIS, San Benito County 

superintendent of schools, recently called 
the teachers of that county together for an all- 
day meeting at Ausaymas School. 


The program included two primary reading 
demonstrations, given by Mrs. Gladys Potter, 
assistant chief of the State division of elementary 
education. In her first demonstration, Mrs. Pot- 
ter showed the use of the co-operative story in 
beginning and remedial reading. With the sec- 
ond group, Mrs. Potter demonstrated primary 
treading using textbooks. Following the demon- 
stration, Mrs. Potter led a discussion of related 
teading seat-work. The teachers brought vari- 
ous types of seat-work for her evaluation. 


Other demonstrations were given in the after- 
noon by the Ausaymas teachers. The need for 
individual work in reading was shown by Mrs. 
Delia Briggs, who gave the reading comprehen- 
sion grade scores and reading rate of her pupils. 
Mrs. Briggs showed various methods for remedial 
work in reading with members of her class; 
showing methods used for poor comprehension, 
reading rate, articulation and pronunciation. 

Other Ausaymas teachers had children give 
reading reports and dramatizations.’ Lunch was 
served by the P.-T. A. Miss Davis has planned 
a series of demonstrations for the year. She 
says that “Seeing is believing.” 


National Council of Teachers of English 


ISS ELEANOR BOYKIN, secretary of the 

public relations committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English recently visited 
San Francisco State Teachers College. She was 
luncheon guest of the English staff. Introduced 
by Mary L. Kleinecke the visitor greeted the 
instructor on behalf of the National Council and 
invited them to attend the annual meeting to 
be held November 30 to December 2 in Detroit. 


According to Miss Boykin, this group, headed 
by Dr. Walter Barnes of New York University, 
is the only professional organization of English 
teachers and has as its aim the promotion of 
the interests of those in the English field from 
the grades through the university. 


Professor Lee Emerson Bassett of the Speech 
Arts Department of Stanford University is 
scheduled to be on the program of the Detroit 
meeting and a large representation from Cali- 
fornia is desired. 

When the California Association of Teachers 
of English, under the presidency of Miss Sally 
Hill of Mission High School in San Francisco, 
met recently, it discussed plans for sending dele- 
gates to Detroit this November. 


A.&.&.2.A.0.0 


In Nature Drawing 


ARTISTA Water Colors 
are at their best 


BECAUSE Nature subjects are always high favorites with 
elementary classes in drawing, they are taught more ef- 


fectively when a medium that provides the utmost freedom 
of expression is 


ARTISTA Water Colors fully meet this requirement 
through their unusually smooth and even flow trom brush 
to paper. Besides, the exceptional brilliance and excellent 
mining properties of ARTISTA add greatly to the pupil’s 
no. interest in reproducing the familiar forms of Nature. 

Send for Free Project Folder on Nature 
Drawing and Design 
Mail the coupon now for the folder on “The Convention- 
alization of Nature Drawings into Simple Design Units’’—a 
very effective project for the elementary grades. In the 
December issue of this magazine. we will offer another 
Nature project designed especially for use of Crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARTISTA 


Made by the sole makers of CRAYOLA 


BINNEY & SMITH CO.,41E. 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me the project — 


“The Conventionalization of Nature Drawings into 
Simple Design Units” 


Teacher's Name 
Sibel oul Cindi 5 wien caenn ss aes 
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Coming Events 


October 9-11—C. T. A. North Coast Section 
Convention and Teachers Institutes; Eureka. 


October 21-22—C. T. A. Board of Directors, 
regular meeting; Hotel Oakland. 


October 16-18—Nevada County Teachers In- 
stitute; Nevada City. 


October 20-21—State Convention, California 
School Superintendents; Hotel Oakland. 


October 28—State Department of Education. 
Regional conference of elementary school prin- 
cipals and district superintendents; Los Angeles. 

November 4—ditto; Berkeley. 

November 6-12—American Education Week. 

November 11-30—American Red Cross Annual 
Roll Call. 

November 12-18—Book Week. 


November 18—State Department of Education. 
Regional conference of elementary school prin- 
cipals and district superintendents; Fresno. 
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November 27-29—1. C. T. A. Bay Sectioy 
Convention and Teachers Institutes; Qa. 
land and San Francisco. 

2. Santa Clara County Teachers Institute. 
San Jose. 

3. C. T. A. Northern Section Biennial Cop. 
vention and Teachers Institute; Sacrament, 
including Butte, El Dorado, Sacrament, 
Tehama, Yuba, Lassen, Plumas. 

4. Fresno County Teachers Institute; Fresno 
5. Kern County Teachers Institute; at Ker 
County Union High School; Bakersfield, 
6. Kings County Teachers Institute; Hap. 

ford. 

7. Merced-Mariposa Counties joint Teacher; 
Institute; Merced High School. 

8. Sonoma County Teachers Institute; Sant 
Rosa. 

9. San Joaquin-Calaveras joint Teachers In 
stitute; Stockton. 


10. Tulare 
Visalia. 


December 9—C. T. A. State Council of Edy 
cation; semi-annual meeting; Los Angeles. 
December 18-20—Santa Barbara city and 
county, joint Teachers Institute; Santa Barbara 
2. Riverside County Teachers Institute; Riv 
erside. 


December 21—C. T. A. Southern Section Con 
vention and Teachers Institutes; Los Angele 


County Teachers Institute; 


December 27 -30— Music Teachers Nation: 
Association and National Association of School 
of Music; 55th annual convention; Lincoln 
Nebraska. 


December 28-30—Phi Delta Kappa, 15th Na 
tional Council; Palmer House; Chicago. 


February 24-March 1—Department of Super 
intendence, N. E. A.; Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 3—State Department of Education 
Regional conference of elementary school prin 
cipals and district superintendents; Santa An 


April 7—ditto; Chico. 
June 30-July 6—National Education Associ 
tion; Philadelphia. 


Want $105.00 — $250.00 Month 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of yor 
training and education. Hundreds after depression pos 
tions to be filled. These pay $1,260 to $3,000 a year wil 
short hours and pane work. Write immediately { 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R177, Rochester, N. Y., ¢ 
32 page book with list of positions for teachers "e to 
You will get full particulars telling how to get an appoil 
ment. 





